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“Franklin Simon & Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


| The Greatly Enlarged 
MOURNING APPAREL SHOP 


For Women and Misses 
IS NOW LOCATED ON THE FIFTH FLOOR 














FNLARGED in space and in scope, affording a secluded environment for the selection and fitting 
of Mourning Apparel and Accessories. 


And Mourning Apparel is, by its very nature, popularly supposed to afford very limited opportunities 
for creative work. How erroneous that the absence of color should set a limit to the inspirations 
of design! It stimulates the Mourning Shop to its creative best in producing 


Tailored Suits, Waists, Gowns, Millinery and Accessories 


THE SERVICES OF THE PERSONNEL OF THE 
MOURNING APPAREL SHOP ARE AVAIL- 
ABLE IN THE PRIVACY OF THE HOME. 


MOURNING APPAREL SHOP—Fifth Floor 
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Keep Posted! , 
Pp Real Mattress Cleanliness 
The Woman Citizen | |) si: a%ep sees pe ster rare once 


covering such bedding is an uncleanly makeshift. 
What is needed is an antiseptic, washable 


HE Woman’s National Political 





Weekly is the authoritative med- Excelsior rrrenss Protector 
ium through which you can keep fully which really solves this vexing problem. 
posted as to the progress of modern Sauls agile an ao ar on | 
women. — Look for the trade-mark 

sewed on every Pad 
Send your check or money order for $2.00 
today to the Subscription Department of EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO. 
The Woman Citizen, 171 Madison Avenue. ae me ee 
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The most vital movement in the 
world today with relation to the 
welfare of the women of the United 
States is the 


League of 
Women Voters 


THE 
WOMAN 
CITIZEN 


is the one source of authentic infor- 
mation concerning this remarkable 
development in the political life of 
the women of the nation. 


Read each issue to keep posted. 
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H. Altman & Cn. 


Marvex Gloves, Betalph Silk Hosiery 
and Balta Shoes 


all of which are essentials of the fashionable costume, are 
assembled for selection in their respective Departments. 
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All are made exclusively for B. Altman & Co., and may be 
obtained in the styles and sizes appropriate for Men and Women. 














Madison Avenue - Fifth Avenue, New York 
Thirty-fourth Street Chirty-fifth Street 


TELEPHONE 7OOO MURRAY HILL 
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tor Women 


SPORT HATS AND SAILORS 








Knox Coats, Blouses and Skirts We \I f 5M iY “Wis $ ; : ] 
for golf and other out-door QI | ah rT 

occasions, all with the Knox 
mark of distinction and exclu- 
siveness. 





KNOX HAT COMPANY |: 


452 Fifth Avenue at 40th Street tl 
196 Fifth Avenue at 23rd Street 161 Broadway, Singer Building 
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IOWA WOMEN WIN PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE 


“What's the matter with Iowa?” 


“ She’s all right.” 
This was the question and that the answer received from Mrs. Frank W.. Dodson, chairman of the Legislative Committee of the Iowa Equal Suffrage 
Association, following the passage of the Iowa Presidential Suffrage Bill by a record vote of 84 to 2 in the Iowa House, Saturday, April 19. The 


bill had already passed the Senate on April 4 by a vote of 38 to 3. 


Thirteen more electoral votes are added to those in the selection 


Six hundred thousand Iowa women thus come into the charmed suffrage circle. i 
of which women have voice—302 electoral votes in all, exclusive of Vermont. Number of women over 21 living in states where women are entitled 


to vote for next president now totals fifteen and a half million. 
Hats off to the Iowa Legislature and the Iowa women! 


The Iowa victory royally closes a great year of legislative victories, during which no less than eight state Legislatures have given women the 


presidential suffrage. 


See next issue of Woman Citizen for complete story of Iowa's great victory. 


The Wary and the Scary and the Informed 


N all the fifty years of its uninterrupted history, the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association has never sponsored a 
project of such tremendous significance as the League of Women 
Voters, nor one so promptly recognized by press and public 
alike at its full face value. Nothing better testifies to that value 
than the way in which the wary and the scary man has here and 
there tried to read into the League a potentiality full of menace— 
tomen. And the way in which he has imposed his uneasy feeling 
upon a woman—the ‘‘ man’s woman” type—here and there. 

As voiced, this fear is the fear of a womanhood segregated t 
its own purposes, as distinguished from the purposes of the com- 
mon human family, and is at once a profound tribute to the power 
implicit in any vast banding together of women and a profound 
revelation of the scary man’s ineptitude in realizing the compul- 
sion in woman that makes social good, communal welfare, vital 
to her, even at ‘the expense of her individual life. 

Under that compulsion women, no more than men, shut their 
eyes to the community of interest between men and women. No 
more than men can they commit themselves to a successful ex- 
ploitation of one sex for the benefit of the other. Indeed, men 
have made a far more dashing record along this line than women 
can ever hope to do. Women somehow seem able to admit that 
a man can be a man, and yet be a son, a father, a brother, a hus- 
band, and as such entitled to share in women’s betterment plans. 


EN, the wary and the scary ones, seem unable to admit that a 
woman can be a woman and still remain in beautiful and 
affectionate relationship to man. Outside of her relationship to 
man they can’t allow a woman to be at all. Outside of that rela- 
tionship they can’t take her in except as a worry and a menace. 
They forget, facing the “ League of Women Voters,” that these 
women of whom they grow afraid when leagued together as 
voters are the same women of whom they have been proud and to 
whom they have been grateful as war workers, for instance. They 
suspect these women of leaguing together in order to “ put some- 
thing over,” for the ultimate benefit of women at the expense of 


men, of the race. 
Let them go to the ant, the sluggards—and to the bees—and 
they will find in them the reassuring evidence of the inescapable 


- 


community sense of the female. Though dominated largely by - 


the female element, ant life and bee life take small account of the 
female as such, ant energy and bee energy being directed toward 
improving the standard of the whole, not a part of it. 

Women may be less communal than ants or bees, but their 
social sense, their sense of collective good, has not been entirely 
warped out of them. That is why they laugh at the wary and 
the scary who profess to find social menace in the banding 4Ao- 
gether of women in a League to work for the social good. 

Thoughtful men are not beguiled by fear in this connection. 
Hundreds of editorials, clipped from the leading papers of the 
country, festoon the bulletin boards of the press bureau rooms at 
the headquarters of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association in proof that the reaction of the thinkers of the coun- 
try has been and continues overwhelmingly hospitable to the new 
League of Women Voters. Conscious of the power in it, they 
see, as well, the social beneficence in it. 

In evidence whereof we cite below a few extracts: 


HE new League of Women Voters starts out with a simple 

and direct program of good citizenship. It has skillfully 
avoided the pitfalls of partisan politics, without restricting the 
right of women voters to engage in such politics as individuals or 
meinbers of other organizations, and has adopted a program in 
tune with progressive tendencies of the day and not tainted with 
fanatical extremism. The half-century mark of the organized 
“woman’s movement’ in America is turned in a manner most 
promising for the future.”-—Springfield, Mass., Republican. 


ee 


&6 HE organization of the new League of Women Voters, 

which is to be neutral as between political parties, indi- 
cates that women expect to play a part as women in the political 
future of the country. 

“The women have started out to be independent voters, an ex- 
ample that men might very well follow. The more independence 
in voting the better. There should be and always will be political 
parties, but they should be the servants of the voters, not the 
masters. 

‘‘ When partisanship rules a man’s mind, he ceases to be an in- 
telligent voter. The voter who adopts the ‘show me’ attitude, 
who scans the records and principles of candidates with an impar- 
tial eve, is the truest democrat and the most dependable citizen.” 
—Milwaukee, Wis., Journal. 
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"=" such political effort put forth in the service of women’s 
special interests or directed toward the ends of general good 
government? The question implies a distinction whose existence 
in any large degree women leaders would deny. The special in- 
terests pursued are incidentally the interests of all.”.—-N. Y. Even- 
ing Post. 
sc" JHE demands fermulated at the jubilee convention of the 
National Woman Suffrage Association in St. Louis are 
typical of woman’s courage and thoroughness. They did not rest 
content with approving in general terms the ‘ Americanization 
movenient,’ they went deep into the question and hesitated at no 
action demanded by conditions, 

“Woman's courage, as well as her intelligence, is going to mean 
much to politics. After the questioning of her qualifications for 
the ballot, she is in a position to go vigorously after the illiterate 
voters of both sexes.”—Pittsburg Post. 


ws © is an auspicious omen that, having obtained the ballot for 
themselves, the women of the new league should seek to 
safeguard the ballot box by working for a higher level of citizen- 
ship throughout the country. The stand taken for compulsory 
education, for stricter naturalization laws, for the elimination of 
adult illiteracy, for the universal use of English as a language of 
instruction in public and private schools, and for the establish- 
ment of good citizenship propaganda in schools and foreign lan- 
guage newspapers, represents an enlightened conservation move- 
_ which should appeal to every real American.”—St. Louis 
tar, 


“— marks the transition from the old-time sphere of women, 
where they exercised that ancient prerogative of ‘ indirect 
influence,’ to their new position in a powerful Woman’s League, 
through which they will bring to bear on legislation and society 
in general the direct influence of their wish and will. 


“The purpose of this new woman’s organization is fairly well 
defined, even at this moment; but there is none, we believe, so 
bold as to dare predict its far-reaching potentialities, political, in- 
dustrial, educational, social, national, international ! 


“Tt is like no other movement. There is no organization of 
the male voters to parallel it, either in this country or, so far as 
we know, in any other. It is utterly free, based as it is on non- 
partisan and non-sectarian principles. It welcomes the members 
of every creed and every class and every party. It welcomes 
both voters and those remaining non-voters among the women 
who live in states which have not yet seen the light of the dawn- 
ing day of universal equal suffrage. It is just what its name im- 
plies, a Woman’s League, to be constituted of all the women in 
this country, it is hoped.”—Lewiston, Maine, Evening Journal. 


Quoting Mrs. Catt as “that remarkable leader, sane, logical, 
far-sighted, infinitely patient, equally persistent in pursuance 
of justice and right,” the Journal concludes a comprehensive pres- 
entation of the League’s purposes by saying: “It will be a co- 
operating force with all those agencies which make for good citi- 
zenship and good government.” 


French Women and Suffrage 


HE defeat of two suffrage bills in the French parliament as 

reported in the Woman Citizen of April 12, does not mean 

that equal suffrage is lost to France. Neither of these bills is the 
one which women have been encouraged to hope for. 

One was for the right of women to sit in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties—a kind of cart-before-the-horse bill, since it would only per- 
mit man-elected women to represent women. It would have given 
women eligibility before it gave them the ballot, as in Holland. 

While doubtless complete political freedom would follow, as the 
anachronism of keeping women in tutelage with Parliament open 
to them would become too absurd for the French sense of humor 
to endure, yet it expressed an imperfect conception of woman's 
freedom. 


Women in Holland began at the same end—the Parliamentary 
end—and are creeping backward toward their complete political 
equality; but the normal way is that of England, where women 
gained the right to elect representatives before they achieved the 
right to be representatives. 

The second French bill was based on a combination of senti- 
mentalism and opportunism. It was a head-of-the-family bill and 
a war measure. It was first talked of as a means to protect the 
fallen soldier’s place in his community. If the soldier could no 
longer vote for himself, why not let his nearest womankind take 
his place? 

The bill had, at its best, only such advantage as an entering 
wedge gives. It was unfair to scores of women, just as the Cana- 
dian next-of-kin franchise measure was unfair. 

In the fact that both of these bills came up for consideration 
at this session of parliament there is indication that the yeast oi 
equal suffrage is leavening French politics. 


Suffrage and the Poll Tax 


“« PROBLEM of suffrage legislation in many states is the rela- 

tion of full or partial woman suffrage to the poll tax. Twen- 
ty-five states provide for a poll tax in their constitutions. In Texas, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Idaho, Wyoming, Kentucky, 
South Carolina, Florida and Georgia it is assessed on all adults 
and in Rhode Island on all electors. In these ten states only do 
women come under the tax by constitutional provision. In Okla- 
honia the constitution provides that the tax may be imposed on 
electors by statute, but no such statute has ever been passed. In 
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Louisiana, Arkansas, Nevada, Alabama, West Virginia, Virginia, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Mississippi, the poll tax is as- 
sessed by constitutional provision on males alone, and in Utah, 
Delaware, Pennsylvania and Tennessee on male citizens only. In 
Maine a curious situation exists, for by the constitution the poll 
tax should fall on all adults, but by statutory interpretation of the 
clause in the constitution it is actually imposed on male adults 
alone. 

Only in the one state which specifies electors as subject to the 
poll tax is payment of the tax required of voters as such, for the 
word citizen has a wider meaning. 

In practice, however, the tax is actually collected from voters 
alone in many states. The poll tax, being based on no tangible 
object but on the person himself, is easy to evade, and being un- 
popular on account of its undemocratic basis, it is notoriously 
evaded. In 1914, in spite of the many million adults throughout 
the Union subject to state poll taxes, a total of only two million 
dollars was collected. 

For this reason all but six* of the states that impose such a tax, 
whether on adults, male adults or male citizens, have cannily pro- 
vided that at least one section of the population shall prove that 
they have met their obligation to the state by showing their poll 
tax receipt before they vote. 

This means simply that in the non-suffrage states where women 
are now liable for this tax under the constitution they will, when 
they are enfranchised, be held up at the polling booth to prove 
prepayment of a debt which they owe the state whether voters or 
not. It does not mean that in those states where males only are 
subject to the tax the fact that women become voting citizens will 
make them also subject, unless they incorporate a poll tax provi- 
sion in the woman suffrage amendments to these state constitu- 
tions, or, when the Federal Amendment is ratified, extend the 
constitutional provision by amendment or by statutory interpreta- 





* Utah, West Virginia, North Dakota, Maine, Idaho and Wyoming, 
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entary fon so that it covers women. In a few Southern states where 
olitical repayment for men is rigidly required before voting this will 
vomen Mrobably be done. Already Arkansas women have accepted thus 
ed the fxtension by a statutory provision supplementary to the primary 
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flrage law. 

It is improbable, however, that many states will extend this un- 
emocratic head tax-—historically a tax on the right to live-- 
hich is increasingly unpopular and has been forbidden by the 
onstitutions of Ohio, Maryland, California and Oregon. 


Some Japanese Questions 


S delightful a deputation as ever waited upon the /l’oman 
A Citizen came to headquarters last Friday in the person of 
ir. K. Adachi, M. P., Tokio, with an entourage consisting, among 
thers, of his secretary and interpreter, Mr. Tsuneji Aidzu, and 
hat lissome Japanese sprite of aspiration, Mme. Komako Kimura, 
tress and suffragist, and her husband, M. Kimura. 

Mr. Adachi’s questions, balanced and thoughtful, were of ‘n- 
rinsic interest as showing the mental reaction of a Japanese 
fatesman to the program of woman suffrage in the Occident. 
“Why was the South so slow in coming to suffrage : 

“Wasn’t the real reason the race reason? 

“Why didn’t more British women vote? Why didn’t more 
nin for office? Why didn’t those who did run get elected? 

“Did we have any figures to show in what numbers wives vote 
bs their husbands vote? Any figures to show in what numbers 
vives Vote in opposition to their husbands? ” 

As for the South—ah, it’s never possible to explain satisfac- 
torily to a foreigner why any one part of this beloved country 
should lag behind the rest. We did the best we could by the 
southern tradition and the state rights bogey. Heaven knows 
vhat it sounded like in Japanese. It sounded fierce in I<nglish. 
It sounds fierce every time we hear it in Senatese. 

So far as the British women’s appreciation of their voting pre- 
jwgatives was concerned, we adjured him that they had voted in 
kstonishing proportion. And we hoped that in the fact that few 
lad run for office, and fewer yet had been elected, our distin- 
suished visitor would find reassurance as to women’s ultimate 
oncern in voting. It was, we begged him to believe, not to secure 
fices for women, but to secure good government for all. 

And while we had no figures that lined up the votes of the 
vives who voted with their husbands, as distinguished from those 
rho voted against them, we could point him to this country’s uni- 
form experience that in the former case the right to express her 
bwn choice with her own vote was as important to the wife as to 
the husband, even though one duplicated the other; and in the 
latter case a difference between husband and wife at the polling 
booths did not mean friction between them at home. 

Later, when the Woman Citizen took a turn at questioning 
M. Adachi’s answers were likewise revelatory : 

“ Did he believe in letting Japanese women vote?” 

“\When they were ready to carry a gun.” 

“Didn’t he recall that Lloyd George had testified to the indis- 
pensable part the British women had played in the war? Didn't 
he consider that the French, the Italian, the American women had 
taken their fair share of the war burden?” 

“ They had done nobly, but they had not carried the gun.” 
Then would he answer us this riddle: For every man who was 
actually on the firing line with the gun it took—according ts a 
popularly accepted estimate—five people to keep him there. Peo- 





ple to feed him, people to clothe him, people to equip him with 
Munitions, people to carry him away from the battlefield when he 
fell wounded, people to nurse him back to life when he lay half 





dead in hospitals. None of those five people back of him, hold- 
ing up his hands, supporting him, making it possible for him to 
hold the gun, were themselves holding the gun. Three of those 
people, it has been claimed, were men, two were women. If the 
two women are to be kept out of the suffrage because they didn’t 
actually carry the gun, what of the three men? Shall they, too, 
be disfranchised ? 

And with that translated, led by M. Adachi himself, the quick- 
witted group found expression in the universal language of laugh- 
They rippled with merriment, they shook their heads, they 
And, laughing still, he admitted it. 


ter. 
said there wasn’t any answer. 

He was a delightful visitor. 

We understand that his career is sure to reflect added credit 
on his country. 

We hope that he will add still further to Japan’s lustre as a sun- 
rise land of progress by using his influence to bring her into line 
with the democracy of the hour on the question of woman suf- 
frage. It is time for Japan to take her stand with the 20 Euro- 
pean countries that have already enfranchised or are about to 
enfranchise women. With all the women of the world being en- 
franchised, Japan cannot afford to neglect the political recognition 
of her women. As little Mme. Kimura said plaintively, “ We 
Japanese women—we have no vote at all.” 


The Opening Door 
A WOMAN was elected Police Commissioner of Fargo, North 
Dakota, at the election held April 15. Mrs. F. H. Wilder 
who was chosen to fill this office will have entire direction of her 
department. The new commissioner was active in the suffrage 
campaigns in North Dakota. 
Y a plurality of 1,061 votes, the Democrats of Peekskill, N. 
Y., elected a woman village treasurer over a man Republi- 
can opponent. Mrs. Henrietta Lane Barmore was a successful 
candidate. The women’s votes at the village election total more 
than one-half of the 5,000 votes cast. 
M RS. W. G. BLEYER was elected a member of the school 
board of Madison, Wisconsin at the recent election held in 
that city. She was accorded the largest vote ever received by any 
candidate. Interest in the election was keen. Practically every 
woman ot voting age went to the polls. It was a striking dem- 
onstration of woman’s desire to participate in municipal govern- 
ment and won many converts for suffrage. 
Mrs. Bleyer was formerly an officer of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 
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For Women 


S there anything about the Depart- 
ment of State to justify this cap- 











tion over the Ladies Entrance: 
“Abandon hope all ye who enter 
here”? 


MRS, NEWMAN 


Of course this would refer to the 
hope of rising to the top like cream. At the bottom of the pan 
where rests the skim-milk of success there is always place aux 
dames even in the sacred places of the foreign relations depart- 
ment of the United States. 


Some time ago a woman law clerk asked a position in the So- 
licitor’s Office of the State Department at Washington. She was 
well qualified for this work, but fate or luck had recently placed 
in charge of that important bureau a young law clerk, who had 
never practiced law in his life. His knowledge of international 
legalities was merely academic. But he violently opposed the 
woman's entrance, on the ground that “ he did not want a woman 
in that capacity in the solicitor’s office.”’ 


He had that most potent of all arguments—possession of office 
—and his “ nine points of the law” won out. The woman was 
refused. 


Not being a patient Griselda she objected. Her objections 
brought no results for herself, but they achieved something for 
her sex. 

Because of her struggles the next woman who applied was 
taken more seriously, and the next more seriously still, until after 
a while when masculine resistance was further worn down, a 
woman got that self-same job. She gained it because one woman 
had ceased to be patient under injustice. 

66 HAT’S what the non-skid sort of woman does for the wo- 
man who comes after her,” says one Mrs. Edith Newman, 
who has had an interesting career as a link in Uncle Sam’s Pan- 
American policies. ‘ Just so long as your Griseldas let men push 
them off the highway they'll stay pushed off. It happens many 
times that man obstructs the entrance of a woman into what he 
feels to be his own field. Sometimes he deliberately bars her 


way ; sometimes he does it subconsciously or unconsciously. He 
even fools himself into thinking he does it chivalrously. 
“This is the Waterloo of the woman in foreign trade. She 


may be an accomplished linguist, a student of economics, a 
thorough saleswoman or an undeveloped financial genius, yet 
without opportunity and with the solid wall of man’s prejudices 
to scale how can she get anywhere? Man says that were she to 
attempt to enter foreign fields she would meet with rebuff and 
annoyances and his respect for her forbids his participation in 
her embarrassment. I have been informed, however, by one very 
cultured and handsome woman of mature years, that she has 
gone into every country of Latin America with lines of samples 
and has been treated with the most absolute courtesy and respect ; 
that she has entry into all the important commercial houses of 
Latin America. If one, why not more?” 


Mrs. Newman went to Cuba during the second American occu- 
pation. She knew Spanish well and “carried on” for several 
years a successful bureau there, when she married and came back 
to the States. She had gained a wide knowledge, both political 
and commercial, of Latin-American affairs and this impelled her 
to Washington where she occupied a post in the Department of 
State when Mr. Bryan was still Secretary. 


Is There Room at the Topr 


in International Relations? 


HE had, in the meanwhile, graduated from the Woman 
Law College in Washington, and become a member of th 
Bar of the District of Columbia. 

After the project for opening the Mercantile Bank of the Amer 
icas ripened, Mrs. Newman was called from the State Depan 
ment in Washington to install the Library and Statistical Depart 
ment of this bank at 44 Pine Street, New York. The Bank’s afi. 
iated institutions are the American Bank of Brazil; the Baney 
Americano de Caracas; Banco Mercantil Americano de Colom. 
bia; Banco Mercantil Americano de Cuba; Banco National é 
Nicaragua, and Banco Mercantil Americano del Peru. 

A unique phase of Mrs. Newman’s work is the editing of an 
official bulletin about trade and financial conditions in the coun- 
tries where the banks are affiliated. 

Out of her wide experience Mrs. Newman is a little inclined to 
believe, like most successful people, that getting to the top of an 
profession is a thing a woman, as well as a man, must settle indi- 
vidually. That is, success, generally speaking, is a thing one may 
buy in the open market, if one is willing to pay the price. Of 
course, society has put up the price on women in more ways than 
one. The high cost of climbing is not a mere affair of whether 
a woman is, or isn’t willing to wear hobble-skirts and French 
heels and thus sit helpless and pouting on the bottom round, 
although it won’t do, says Mrs. Newman, “to spend too mucl 









time on clothes, when the same amount of energy will carry ¢ 
woman on to a reasonably full tide of success. She may see th 
snub-nosed office boy get to be President of the Corporation whil 
she is still powdering her own Grecian feature before the elevay 
tor mirror. She will see men spend their time, if they are ambi- 
tious, along the line of their work and perfect themselves hecause 
of their concentration. 


“ the other hand there is altogether too much timidity on 


the part of women in demanding their due. Perhaps it is not 


timidity so much as shrinking from a rebuff. Many centuries o/ 
male domination have bred in woman a subconscious questioning 
of her own ability or deserving, except along those lines where 
man has decreed she shall reign supreme because he does not caré 
to compete with her. There are many women in business lif 
who are carrying the greater part of the load of work and receiv; 
ing small salaries, while men enjoy the larger portion. Yet womer 
hesitate, and hesitate indefinitely, before demanding their due. 

“ The greatest hindrance to a woman’s progress is the paralyz} 
ing influence of the age-old custom of marriage. No woman caq 
throw herself wholly into the hope of a limitless business careet 
who takes the hope of marriage and children as an inhibitior 
of effort. I have in mind a woman who has been identified 
with financial life on Wall Street for nearly 25 years and wh 
was a well-paid secretary of a busy man in the days when thos 
serving in that capacity were not so generously considered. Sh¢ 
had an opportunity to learn the ins and outs of a great busines 
at first-hand under able and willing tutors. She is a well-bred 
woman, graceful and agreeable, and would have been success 
ful. She took her working days as but an interlude in her life and 
made no effort to go further, believing she would marry and 
leave it sooner or later. She did not marry, however, and to 


day, past forty, she is still a secretary with very little more salan 
than in those former years; and she is inclined to be bitter becaus¢ 





the men who worked with her have gone to the top. Yet sh 
never made the slightest move to qualify for other grades of 
work, for which she was otherwise eminently fitted.” 
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————— 


One might add just here that Mrs. Newman is, herself, happily 
and fortunately married to a man who sympathizes with all her 
business aims and whose interests and tastes are congenial. 

“Undoubtedly the dubbing of woman’s ineradicable instinct 
for self-sacrifice a foible would call forth a challenge from some, 
yet to such an extent is this tendency carried by many that it is 
nothing short of a glaring fault. If an elderly relative desires to 
yisit the city some woman member of the family elects to meet 
and care for the traveller, even though the hour is an inconven- 
ient one for her business interests, and important office duties 
are neglected thereby. If the children of a sister or brother need 
temporary overseeing, the woman will give up her sacred office 
duties to fill the need, even though she may chafe at the demand. 
Men, on the contrary, seldom respond to the call of family, when 
business: interests require their attention. Often the reward of 
woman’s self-sacrifice is the mediocre job on the ground that she 
‘is not interested in her work.’ 

“To be entirely just to my brother man I would hesitate to say 
that it is because he does not want woman to succeed, that he 
would begrudge her any degree of gratifying result, but it 1s none 
the less true that he does many, many times put in her way that 
stumbling block, the world’s opinion and criticism if she goes out 
of the beaten path of woman’s so-called sphere—that spher 
which no man begrudges her because no man wants it. Much 
is said of the man behind the gun but no one ever worries over 
the poor woman behind the mop. Though privately she might 
greatly prefer the gun, man takes her gently by the hand, feeds 
her tremendous doses of how much more he respects her behind 
the mop, until she abandons her stand and goes back to her 
drudgery. She may rebel at the narrowness of her lot but she 
feels that some ragged ends of a Rock of Ages remain to her 
while she has man’s respect. 

“But the best intentioned woman is often a great simpleton. 
Like the crow in the fable she ailows the flattery of fox-crafty 
man to sidetrack her. When the need arises for women to do 
charity work, hard though it may be, she is fed up by appeals to 
her sympathy and sense of duty until she takes the whole line, 
bait, hook and sinker. 

“Recently the country needed service in its industries and 
women hastened to answer the cali. They have worked intelli- 
gently and well, we are informed, but now a great fracas is caused 
because they want to keep their jobs and don’t want to go back to 
their former life, having nothing and doing nothing. Really sen- 
sible people get up and howl about the unpatriotic women who 
want to keep the jobs the soldiers need—yet one individual is 
just as much entitled to the opportunity of earning his living as 
is another. There are dozens of opportunities for men, many 
more lines of labor open to them than to women. Again the old 
sacrifice comes to the fore. The woman must relinquish because 
her brother demands it. 

“Ts it not appropriate to say to women, ‘ Stand your ground,’ 
when it is a case of equal right and equal ability? ” 


How We Voted in Chicago 


OW did the women vote in,Chicago in the recent mayor- 

alty election’ “ Analysis shows women and men voted the 
same” announced the headlines in one of the large newspapers. 
The citizens of Chicago were voting for a mayor, city clerk, city 
treasurer, an alderman from each of 35 wards, several bond issues 
and the question: “ Shall Chicago become anti-saloon territory?” 
The mayoralty situation was an exceedingly difficult one. There 
seemed te the intelligent thoughtful citizen, whether man or 
woman, little choice between the candidates on the two party 


tickets. The Republican, William Hale Thompson, had been 
mayor for four years, and according to a writer in the New Re- 
public, was “as bad as any mayor Chicago has ever had.” 

On the other hand, Robert Sweitzer, the Democratic nominee, 
brother-in-law of the party boss, was suspected of having the 
backing of the special interests and public utilities. 

The situation was further complicated by the candidacies of 
two independents, Maclay Hoyne, with a not very convincing 
record as state’s attorney, a candidate backed by one of the pow- 
erful newspapers, and John Fitzpatrick, the Labor candidate. 
Theve were in addition two Socialist candidates in the field. 

Eighty-seven per cent of the registered men and 81 per cent 
of the women voted and the women’s votes went in practically 
the identical ratios to the various candidates as did the men’s. 
Mayor Thompson was elected by a small plurality. 

Nor does an analysis of the votes for aldermen in the various 
wards show on the whole that the women did otherwise than 
strengthen the vote of the men for the winners. 

An interesting phase of the election was the entrance of several 
woinen candidates. In an Italian ward of the city where Johnny 
Powers, a recognized gray wolf of the council, has held sway 
for many years, a young Italian girl had the courage to circulate 
a petition as candidate, although those who signed it were said 
to be threatened with arrest by the party boss. She did not, hew- 
ever, succeed in obtaining the required number of signatures. 

There were two other women candidates for aldermen, Mrs. 
Ida L. M. Fursman on the Labor ticket in the 27th ward and Mrs. 
Laura Pierce Young on the Democratic ticket in the 33rd. Mrs 
Fursman received a creditable number of women’s votes, partic- 
ularly when one considers that she had to overcome a certain 
prejudice of the conservatives against the new Labor party, and 
in addition a situation complicated by a promise of united support 
given the year before to the Democratic candidate in case he 
would withdraw in favor of the Republican. 

A larger proepoxtion of the women’s votes than of the men’s 
votes went to the woman candidate in the 33rd ward. She was 
defeated, however, as this ward is nominally Republican and in 
addition is the home of the mayor’s special adviser and party 
boss, Mr. Lundin. 

On the question “ Shall Chicago become anti-saloon territury* ” 
more women voted in its favor than men. It must be borne in 
mind that this question, illegally kept from the ballot a year ago, 
was submitted by orde1 of the Supreme Court, and that while 
the brewing interests made every effort for its defeat those in 
favor of it made nu organized attempt to have it carried Since 
the city will become dry on July first, by federal enactment, inany 
citizens were indifferent to the outcome. 

Two argun:ents, directly opposed to each other, have long been 
used against granting women the vote, that women will vote ex- 
actly as the men and that they will bring about a political war 
of the sexes by voting against the men. 

The recent election has at least disproved the latter assertion 
in Chicago. 

On the whole it seems to show that men and women are human 
beings and in the main swayed by the same passions and preju- 
dices. The same arguments for good or for evil appeal to both. 

S. Grace NICHOLEs, 


Ex-Secretary of the Municipal Citizenship Committee of the 
Woman’s City Club. 
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The League of 





When Was It Organized? 

HE League of Women Voters was 

organized in St. Louis, March 24-209, 
1919, in connection with the 50th Annual 
Convention of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. This association invited women 
voters to attend, and urged them to organize in commemoration 
of the 50th anniversary of the first grant of woman suffrage in 
the world on equal terms with men, and of the 5oth anniversary 
of the organization of the first National Suffrage Association in 
the United States. 


We are ready 


What Was Back of Its Organization? 

In 1869 Wyoming led the United States and all the nations 
in the extension of sufirage to women. In 1869 two national 
suffrage associations were formed in the United States, the Na- 
tional and the American. For twenty. years these two associa- 
tions agitated, educated and organized on behalf of the enfran- 
chisement of women. Their work frequently conflicted and the 
leaders, therefore, in 1890 called a common convention in Wash- 
ington, D. C., where the two were merged into the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association. It was agreed that rec- 
ords, conventions and reports should be continuous and date 
from 1869, and that all the plans for forward work of both organ- 
izations be adopted by the resulting National American Woman 
Suffrage Association. The National Association had centered 
its attention chiefly on the amendment of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, although not opposed to state action. The American had 
confined its efforts chiefly to state amendment campaigns and 
territorial legislative action, although not opposed to federal ac- 
In order to carry out the combined purpose the National 
“ secure 


tion. 
American Woman Suffrage Association pledged itelf to 
protection in their right to vote to the women citizens of the 
United States by appropriate national and state legislation.” 

The merger was followed by a campaign for school suffrage 
through Legislatures and a renewed attempt to secure the passage 
of the Federal Suffrage Amendment. As a result, school suf- 
frage was granted in nearly all states, where constitutions per- 
mitted amendment, except in the South. All state referenda 
campaigns and all legislative campaigns for partial suffrage have 
been supported by the National American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, which has at the same time forwarded a federal cam- 
paign. As the success of suffrage in practice and the growth of 
suffrage sentiment, as demonstrated by successful referenda and 
legislative campaigns, have been the chief causes of the now as- 
sured promise of early submission of the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment, the wisdom of uniting the aims of the two com- 
ponent organizations has become increasingly evident. 


What Was the Critical Question? 

Women are now eligible to vote for President in twenty-eight 
states (not including Vermont) ; the passage of the Federal Suf- 
frage Amendment is promised by the 66th Congress. Early rati- 
fication is assured and the objects for which the National Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association has labored through a half 
century of arduous sacrifice and toil are nearly secured. The 
natural question therefore arose: Shall the association make 
plans to dissolve immediately upon ratification of the Federal 
Suffrage Amendment or is there reason for continuance? 

There seemed abundant reason for continuance. The women 


voters were therefore invited to attend the St. Louis Convention. 


By Carrie Chapman Catt 
and Jane M. Brooks 


Let us have your question, 
with the answer. 


Women Voters 


What Is the Organization Plan? 

HE National American Woman Suf- 

frage Association, for the present, 
retains the constitution under which 
it has worked for many years. All 
State associations auxiliary to the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, in unenfranchised and in _ partial 
suffrage states, will continue their auxiliaryship on the 
Same terms and conditions as before. The present namie of 
these associations should not be changed. A state suffrage asso- 
ciation that merges into a League of Women Voters may 
tinue its organization on whatever plan it has previously followed, 
The membership may be dues-paying or non-dues-paying. Indi- 
A union 


con- 


vidual membership, with small dues, is recommended. 
of all intelligent forces within the state should be created, in 
order that the education concerning these subjects may be as far- 
reaching as possible. Clubs, literary, religious and_ political, 
Farmers’ Institutes and Granges, Trade Union Leagues, groups 
of foreign-born, should be invited to become component parts 
of the League of Women Voters under such terms as the State 
League may determine. It is not the purpose to secure a hard 
and fast machinery governed by definite rules but a wide-spread 
constituency through which understanding of the nation’s needs 
may be disseminated. 

State suffrage organizations in fully enfranchised states will, 
for the sake of uniformity, be expected to change the name of the 
state, county, city, ward and election district organizations, to 
League of Women Voters. In states wherein the auxiliary to the 
National American Woman Suffrage Association has ‘disinte- 
grated, a new organization to be called the League of Women 
Voters is planned. The Ratification Committee organized by the 
National American Woman Suffrage Association in such states, 
has been appointed to organize the new League of Women Voters. 


What Is the Relation of the League to the National? 

The auxiliaries to the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association in the fifteen full suffrage states, will therefore be 
united in a section by themselves known as the League of Women 
Voters. This section has its own chairman and secretary elected 
by the League in St. Louis, and in its relation to the National it 
will be known as the House of Voters. The delegates of the fif- 
teen states invited the state suffrage associations of the states 
wherein women have presidential suffrage to unite with the 
League of Women Voters. 

These associations will not change their names or conditions of 
auxiliaryship to the National Association until such time as they 
become fully enfranchised. 

The only difference in their relationship to the National Asso- 
ciation is that they will be permitted to share in the new work 
undertaken by the fully enfranchised states, and their delegates 
at annual meetings will sit in the House of Voters. In other 
words, an organization within an organization has been formed, 
the subordinate group to replace entirely the dominating one 
when full suffrage for the entire country has been achieved. 

Each state auxiliary of the League of Women Voters will con- 
duct its work in its own way and is free to organize by any 
plan preferred, provided said auxiliary is always in agreement 
with the constitution of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association. 

Since the League of Women Voters composes a section of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Association and is united 
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through the constitution, all state associations to be members of 
the League of Women Voters must be auxiliary to the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 

Whenever a state is fully enfranchised, that state auxiliary 
automatically becomes a member of the League of Women Vot- 
ers and will change its name. 

It follows that the National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation and all its state suffrage auxiliaries will cease to exist 
with the final grant of woman suffrage and will be replaced by the 
League of Women Voters which at that time or before will have 
an entirely new constitution adapted to its particular aims.* 


House Suffrage Committee 
DDED importance is given the Woman Suffrage Com- 
A mittee in the new House of Representatives as the result of 
the appointment of Representative James R. Mann, minority 
leader in the last session, as chairman of the committee. A\l- 
though defeated for the Speakership, Congressman Mann has 
demonstrated that he will practically control the next House 
through his supporters, unless the Republican program for the 
next Congress is upset, which the wise say is unlikely. Rep- 
resentative Mann’s leadership of the suffrage committee is taken 
as an indication that the Republicans intend forcing the Suffrage 
Amendment through the Sixty-sixth Congress, which will be in 
their control. The House will have a large Republican majority, 
and in the Senate the Republicans will have a majority of two. 
The presence of a number of new Senators who favor the amend- 
ment, and the retirement of a number of opponents of suffrage, 
assures the passage of the amendment in the Senate by a com- 
fortable majority. 

The appointment of Representative Mann as chairman of the 
Woman Suffrage Committee marks the first time the seniority 
rule has been broken in the selection of committee chairmen for 
the new Congress. Had the usual rule been followed Congress- 
man Mondell of Wyoming would have been chairman of the com- 
mittee, but as he has been named for the floor leader the seniorit\ 
tule was broken and another chairman selected. 


When ? 


I see you, my America, young, strong, and unafraid, 
Gathered with all the nations of the world 

To brew the cup of Freedom. 

And, watching you, I wonder, land of mine, 

When you will think of me. 

Will it be after all the world has drunk? 

When the parched lips and the aspiring hands 

That had forgotten hope 

Have touched the sacred chalice? 

Will it be even after other hands, 

Reeking with blood and innocence defiled, 

Have clutched the holy cup? 

Will it be after other lips, 

Those bestial lips that still drive sleep from woman’s eyes, 
ilave drunk their fill; 

Will it be then that you will hold the cup to me? 

And yet, I am your daughter 

And have made no moan, though for your brewing you required 


My son’s young blood. 
EpitH B. ALLEN. 





(* Continued in issue of May 3) 


Count Our Victories Again 


HE Tennessee and Iowa victories bring the number of states 
where women have full suffrage, presidential and municipal, 
or presidential alone, to 28. These states are: 


FIFTEEN FULL SUFFRAGE STATES 


Women Elec- No. of Area 
21 years toral Congress- im 
State Won and over vote men sq. miles 

I. Arizona IgI2 48,419 3 I 113,956 
2. California IQII 872,802 13 11 158,297 
3. Colorado 1893 264,647 6 4 103,948 
4. Idaho. 1896 105,146 4 2 83,888 
5. Kansas. I9I2 471,854 10 8 82,155 
6. Michigan. 1918 848,916 15 13 57,980 
7. Montana 1914 103,975 4 2 146,997 
8. Nevada 1914 26,611 3 I 110,690 
9g. New York. I9I7 3,125,999 45 43 49,204 
10. Oklahoma 1918 470,176 10 8 70,057 
11. Oregon. . I912 221,008 5 3 96,699 
12. South Dakota. 1918 161,024 5 3 77,015 
13. Utah.. 1896 100,646 4 2 84,990 
14. Washington.... 1910 444,919 7 5 69,127 
15. Wyoming. 1869 37,146 3 I 97,914 


7,303,288 137 107 1,403,520 


ELEVEN PRESIDENTIAL, OR PRESIDENTIAL PLUS MUNICIPAL 
SUFFRAGE STATES 

(Those starred have both. Women do not vote for Congressmen 

in any of these eleven states) 


Women Elec- Area 
21 years toral in 
State and over vole sq. miles 
16. *Illinois 1913 _—«1,699,160 29 56,665 
17. Indiana 1919 800,484 15 36,654 
(a, I9I9 603,644 13 56,147 
19. Maine.. 1919 234,765 6 33,040 
20. Minnesota. 1919 558,528 12 83,365 
21. Missouri.. I9I9Q 931,998 18 69,420 
22. *Nebraska. 1917 318,903 8 77,520 
23. *North Dakota.. 1917 157,903 5 70,837 
24. Rhode Island.. 1917 183,030 5 1,248 
25. *Tennessee 1919 564,104 {2 42,000 
26. Wisconsin 1919 653,936 13 54.450 
6,706,455 136 581,046 


TWO PRIMARY SUFFRAGE STATES 


(Women vote for Congressmen in the Primaries in these one- 
party states. The chance to help choose the Democratic candi- 
dates at the Primary is the only choice any voter can effec- 
tively exercise in a one-party state. Republican candidates have 
no chance at the elections.) 


27. Arkansas 1917 355,514 9 7 53,335 
28. Texas. IQI7 999,166 20 18 265,896 
1,354,080 290 25 319,231 


MAKING A GRAND TOTAL FOR THE 28 STATES 


Women Elec- No. of Area 

21 years toral Congress- in 

and over _ vote men sq. miles 
15,304,423 302 132 2,303,797 


Vermont was granted Presidential Suffrage by 1919 Legisla- 
ture, vetoed by Governor. Governor’s veto under challenge as 
unconstitutional. If Vermont is added to the above list we have: 


29. Vermont.. I9I19 128,328 4 9,504 
MAKING A TOTAL FOR THE 29 STATES 
Women Elec- Area 
21 years toral in 
and over volte sq. miles 
15,492,75I 300 2,313,361 


(Area figures from World Almanac.) 
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Everybody’s Business’ 


HE United States Health Service has declared a warfare of 
publicity on venereal disease through widely distributed lit- 
erature for young and old. Pamphlets and bibliographices on sex 
education are prepared for use by educators for the adolescent, 
and for the young man exact information on the symptoms of dis- 
ease and earnest recommendations to take his case to the doctor. 
From the community at large the government asks aid in its pub- 
licity work through individuals and organizations. It asks the com- 
munity also to provide wholesome recreation, and to make the 
red light district and commercial prostitution a thing of the past. 
The importance of this campaign on a war-and-peace problem is 
shown by the proportions of venereal and other communicabic 
diseases in our army during September, 1917—-May, 1918, when 
venereal diseases stood 102.3; other communicable diseases, 29..1. 
The bringing men together in the army has warned us of the 
magnitude of the problem and made it possible to take the first 
step toward solving it. The Secretary of the Navy says: “ One 
of the compensations for the tragedy of war is the fact that an 
enlightened opinion is behind the organized campaign to protect 
the youth against venereal disease. The campaign begun in war 
to insure the military fitness of men for fighting is quite as neces- 
sary to save men for civil efficiency.” 
Medical journals have been enlisted and a specific program for 
legislation has been presented for officials in thirty-five states. 


[SSOURI, whose children’s code was outlined in the Woman 

Citizen of March 22, is not the only state which is planning 
a new sort of legislation for the protection of illegitmmate children. 
In a recent issue of the Survey Dr. Lydia Allen De Vilbiss, head 
of the Division of Child Hygiene of the Kansas State Board of 
Health, tells of proposed legislation in that state. Under the old 
bastardy laws if evidence was furnished that more than one man 
had had improper relations with the mother during the time the 
child might have been conceived the case against the man accnsed 
of paternity was thrown out of court. Under the laws proposed 
in both Kansas and Missouri all these possible fathers testifying 
would be held jointly responsible for the financial support of the 
child, 

Reversing the Napoleonic law forbidding the search for the 
father—-(“ La recherche de la paternité est interdité ” )—the Kan- 
sas law would make the search for the father mandatory, the 
physician or nurse being required to report to the juvenile court, 
which is to institute the inquiry. 

The child’s right to two responsible parents is thus expressed 
in the first paragraph of the Kansas law: “ The father and mother 
of every child shall be deemed the lawful parents of such child 
whether the child is born in or out of wedlock, and the relation 
of parent shall attach.” 

There is a certain cynicism in our present laws, which gener- 
ously offer the guardianship of an illegitimate child to the mother 
and provide that such a child shall “ inherit” from her poverty 
and disgrace. Under the new law of two parents, guardianship, 
succession and inheritance for the illegitimate are the same as for 
the children of lawful wedlock. 

Dr, DeVilbiss comments on the antiquity of most of our illegiti- 
macy laws: “ The present statutes of Kansas,” says she, “are 
almost as they were enacted in 1868, the New York law is virtu- 
ally the law of 1828. In Ohio there has been no radical change 
since 1824, in Florida since 1828, in Iowa since 1840, in Illinois 
since 1845, in Alabama and Kentucky since 1852. New legisla- 
tion was passed in Massachusetts in 1913, and radical laws were 
enacted in Minnesota, North Dakota and Missouri in 1917.” 








66 OW the World Votes,” by Charles Seymour and Donald 
Paige Frary, 2 vols. C. A. Nichols, Springfield, Mass, 

1918. Price $6.50. 
This “ study of democratic development in elections” gives an 
of the elective 


historical review of the development sys- 
tems of all European countries, of the United States, 
South America and Japan. As it was completed on the 


eve of peace, its chapters on Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Prussia and the Balkan States do not cover present condi- 
tions, but they state in brief and accessible form the historical 
developments which laid the foundation for the changes of today, 
In the other countries the historical statement is brought up to 
date, the last of the six chapters on Great Britain, for example, 
being an analysis of the Representation of the People Act oi 1918, 

In the study of various countries the distinctive character of 
the history of their franchise is well brought out. The Low Coun- 
tries are shown as the “ electoral laboratory’ of Europe, Spain 
and Portugal as consistent examples of “ boss rule”; and Switz- 
erland as the great example of “ pure” or direct democracy with 
the minimum of representative government. 
of the United States, with its by-product of political corruption, 
and the machinery of its elections, receives considerable space. 

The book starts with a general chapter on the four philosophic 
bases recognized in the history of the franchise—i. e., (1) Mem- 
bership in the state as an automatic basis, as in the Greek City 
State; (2) Land or some hereditary qualifications, as in Europe 
and America up to the end of the eighteenth century; (3) Natural 
right, as expressed by the political philosophers of France and 
England in the eighteenth century and exemplified by the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Bills of Rights of some state consti- 
tutions drawn up before the United States Constitution, and (4) 
Political expediency. 


The party system 


SSUMING the utilitarian theory of political expediency as 
the one whose basis is most sound, the study yet shows a ten- 
dency, developing faster or slower in the various countries, toward 
a universal franchise, which looks to the general reader like the 
twin sister of suffrage based on natural right. This universality the 
authors believe in, for they say in their conclusion: ‘‘ The powers 
which still tend to restrain the franchise are ever loosening their 
grip, and the war has dealt almost irresistible blows against the 
chief citadels of autocracy. It is both futile and foolish to strive 
to retard the progress of democracy in elections, for there is no 
tenable argument wherefore any part of society, with the excep- 
tion of criminals and the mentally deficient, should be entirely 
segregated from political life, and, further than that, the classes 
hitherto excluded are well aware of that fact.’’ 

One of these classes is women, whose efforts to get the vote the 
authors outline under each country and of whom they say in gen- 
eral: “ As for woman suffrage, no doubts as to its practicability 
or its justice can be raised. The day is past when the right of 
women to vote with men can be questioned. 
the anti-suffragists, so far as it is serious, has shifted to the 
ground of state expediency. Here there was something once to be 
said; but the increasing invasion by women of economic fields 


The opposition of 


hitherto exclusively masculine, is rapidly breaking down the wall 
of political division. The services of women in the present crisis 
will sweep away the few remaining barriers.” 

The study suggests the possibility, through the League of Na- 
tions, of “an international franchise, limited, no doubt, to mat- 
ters of general interest.” 





*[In this department the reader will, it is hoped, from time to 
time, find information and stimulation in the art of citizenship.] 
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Tennessee Leads 


O the inspiring leadership of Mrs. Leslie Warner, of Nash- 

ville, head of the Tennessee Equal Suffrage Association, is 
tributed the rousing victory whereby Tennessee becomes the 
frst southern state east of the Mississippi to enter the suffrage 
fold, as a result of the passage of the presidential and municipal 
suffrage bill. As announced in last week’s Woman Citizen, the 
Presidential Suffrage Bill was passed in the Tennessee Senate on 
[April 14 by a vote of 17 to 14. It had been passed by the House 
on April 3 by a vote of 54 to 32. 

Governor A. H. Roberts signed the suffrage bill on April 17, 
thus completing the process by which the women of Tennessee 
will be enabled to enjoy the right of presidential and municipal 
suffrage. The gold pen used by the Governor in signing is closely 
linked with Tennessee’s history. It was this pen that Dr. John 
Westers used when drafting the first anti-liquor bill ever intro 
duced in the Senate of Tennessee in 1841. ‘Two years ago it was 
used by Governor Rye to sign the bill granting municipal suf- 
frage to the women on Lookout Mountain. The pen belongs to 
Mrs. Margaret Ervin Ford, granddaughter of Dr. Westers. 

The women cf Chattanooga will be the first to cast their vote 
under the bill just passed by the Legislature. 

The Tennessee victory is one of the most notable of the year, 
not only because it made the twenty-seventh* state in which 
women are entitled to vote for president, but because it marks the 
first inroad into the solid Southeast. Tennessee will now join 
Oklahoma, which has full suffrage, and Texas and Arkansas, 
which have primary suffrage. The passage of the bill ends an 
active eight-year fight for suffrage conducted by the women of 
Tennessee, and it is expected that it will have a tremendous influ- 
ence in bringing other Southern states into line with the suffrage 
states of the nation. 

With this victory, twelve electoral votes are added to the num- 
ber now elected by the full and presidential suffrage states, in- 
creasing the total suffrage electoral vote to 289. Tennessee has, 
according to the last census, more than one-half million women 
twenty-one years and over, which increased the total number of 
women Over voting age in the 1920 election to approximately 
15,000,000. Iowa adds a half million more. 

The passage of the Presidential Suffrage Bill in the House on 
April 3 was an event of unusual interest in the political life of 
the state. 


The galleries were crowded as the bill was called up 
for consideration and applause frequently marked the spirited 





discussion that followed. 

One of the most dramatic q 
incidents of the debate came 
when Speaker Seth Walker 
left his chair to announce his 
conversion to the suffrage 
He declared that he 
had become convinced that 
his former stand in opposition 
to woman suffrage was 
wrong, and that he was now 
convinced of the justice of 
the movement to enfranchise 
the women. Continuing his 
address from the floor, Speak- 
er Walker declared that any 
man who opposed the bill 
would do so because he had 
not given careful study and 
He told 


cause. 














consideration to it. MISS JOSEPHINE MILLER 








the legislators that suffrage 
had been granted to Negroes, 
and that it should not be with- 
held from women. 

“ The original thirteen col- 
onies fought England because 
of taxation without represen- 
tation,” declared the speaker. 
“The same principle is in- 
volved in the suffrage issue. 
The women of Tennessee are 
taxed and they are amenable 
to our laws. I declare to you 
that this is not right, and that 
they should have a voice in 
our government.” 

The speaker’s remarks were 
greeted with cheers. Anoth- 
er of the members who ad- 
dressed the House on the sub- 
ject of suffrage was Repre- 
sentative L. D. Miller of 
Hamilton County, the author 
of the Presidential Suffrage 
Bill. When the Judiciary 
Committee reported out that 
bill with a unanimous recom- 





mendation for its passage, 
Representative Miller asked 
for unanimous consent to 


have it placed upon the calen- 
dar for immediate considera- 
tion. An objection was entered, but by a vote of 
House granted the request, and entered immediately 

Tennessee’s campaign was admirably conducted from every 
Quietly and persistently the suffrage leaders, to 


WARNER 


MRS. LESLIE 


59 to 24 the 


upon debate. 


point of view. 
whom was entrusted the important task of lobbying on the presi- 
dential bill, have worked under the direction of Mrs. Leslie 
Warner. 

Members of the official staff of the Tennessee Equal Suffrage 
\ssociation who have so ably aided their president and to whom 
much credit is due for the victory, were the Legislative Chairman, 
\irs. A. G. Buckner; the Organization Chairman, Miss Matilda 
Porter, and the Press Chairman, Mrs. Margaret Ervin Ford. 

Mrs. Guilford Dudley, third vice-president of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association and formerly president 
of the Tennessee Woman Suffrage Association, was another 
prominent Tennessee woman who gave eftectively of her political 
experience in winning the victory. 

Miss Josephine Miller of Arkansas, an organizer for the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Association, was still another 
who did much to bring about the Tennessee triumph. 

The Tennesseean, in an editorial previous to the passage of the 
presidential bill, urged the Legislature to take this stand, saying, 
“In the South today there are hundreds of thousands of women 
who would vote. There are thousands in Tennessee who have 
asked the Legislature to pass the Miller Bill enfranchising them. 
They have wished to vote. What legislator will deny them? * * 
Suffrage within the last few years, especially under trying condi- 
tions of war, has gained miraculously because equal rights for 
women is logically natural and a matter of common sense. The 
suffragists have had the advantage of having a case which on its 
face is so right as to make friends without conscious effort.” 


* Not including Vermont, Iowa makes the twenty-eighth. 
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For the all-day dress, for the more formal after- 
noon frock and for the always-satisfactory coat 
lining, Fashion decrees Mallinson’s Printed Pussy 
Willow. 


To be well-dressed is never an extravagance 
when you select the Silks of Sensible 
Economy. 


MALLINSON 


Silks de Luxe 


You can be assured of style authenticity, 
distinctive weaves, unusual and _ artful 
designs, clever color combinations, and 
peerless quality in “ The National Silks of 
International Fame.” 


PUSSY WILLOW—/n a wide range of pure dye 
plain colors and prints guaranteed for two 
seasons’ wear. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE VOILE—Sheer as’ a cob- 
web—strong as broadcloth. 


KUMSI-KUMSA—A radiant, iridescent 1919 silk 
sensation. 


DEW-KIST—A scintillating, two-toned novelty. 
KHAKI-KOOL—Ideal for out-door wear. 


ROSHANARA CREPE—A heavy, crinkly crepe 
for every tailored purpose. 

RUFF-A-NUFF—A distinctive out-dooring silk. 

(All Trade Mark Names). Look for the name on the selvage. 


By the yard at the best Silk Departments—in wearing 
apparel at the better garment departments and class shops. 


H. R. MALLINSON & COMPANY, Inc. 
“The New Silks First” 


Madison Avenue—3Ist Street NEW YORK 
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Michigan’s League 7 


HE Michigan Equal Suffrage Association is now the Michi, 
gan League of Women Voters, the change in name tak. 
ing place at the time of the state convention in Grand Rapids 
April 4, at the Hotel Pantlind. The newly organized league called 
upon the Sixty-sixth Congress to submit the constitutional 
amendment for nation-wide suffrage to the states at the earliest 
possible moment. Other resolutions adopted by the convention 
urged the enactment of legislation providing for physical educa- 
tion of children; endorsed the educational campaign for social 
morality ; endorsed the good roads bond issue; disapproved of the 
beer and wine amendment; favored censorship of moving pic- 
tures; asked establishment at Washington of a national depart- 
ment of education, with a secretary of education in the cabinet, 
and petitioned for the enactment of the vocational bill before the 
legislature. 

The service rendered the women of Michigan by Mrs. Percy 
J. Farrell, who was president of the state suffrage association 
during its victorious campaign, and Mrs. Ida Porter-Boyer, who 
worked valiantly for that success, was brought out in resolutions 
passed by the convention. 

Mrs. Wilbur J. Brotherton of Detroit was elected president oi 
the Michigan League of Women Voters. Her staff includes Mrs. 
Frank Kelton, Bay City, vice-president; Mrs. Henry C. Clark, 
Coldwater, recording secretary; Mrs. William F. Blake, Grand 
Rapids, treasurer; Mrs. Alberta Droelle, Detroit, corresponding 
secretary; Dr. Blanche Haines, Three Rivers, member of Na- 
tional Executive Council. 








West Virginia Convention. 
HE West Virginia Equal Suffrage Association met in annual 
session at the Kanawah Hotel, Charleston, the first week in 
April and outlined an intensive program for the coming year. 

A considerable portion of the convention program was de- 
voted to talks and a discussion of methods and organizing to win. 
Mrs. Frank J. Shuler, Corresponding Secretary of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, leading the way on 
this feature of the program. Some of the addresses during 
the business session were: Women in the Professions and the 
Ballot by Rev. Clara Cook; Women in Industry and the Ballot 
by S. B. Montgomery, State Commissioner of Labor; Prospecting 
to Organize in Rural Communities by Miss Edna Annette 
Beveridge, Field Director, National American Woman Suffrage 
Association; Women with Votes as an Aid in Conservation of 
Children by Miss F. Rica Straeffer; Women with Votes as an 
Aid to Social Morality and Hygiene by Dr. Irene B. Bullard. 
“Finish the Fight,” an address by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
President of the National American Woman Suffrage <Asso- 
ciation, was the feature of the mass meeting. Congressman M. 
M. Neely was also a speaker on this evening. 

“ Democracy—Uncle Sam Will See It Through,” was the ger- 
eral title of the toasts on the evening of the dinner. Mrs. 
Woodson T. Wills, Vice-President of the West Virginia Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, presided. Starting with “ We Sought 
to Have It,” a toast by Mrs. J. Gale Ebert, former state president, 
and closing with “ Eventually! Why Not Now?” by Mrs, Frank 
J. Shuler, and running through all the phases of why suffrage 
is coming, the program of toasts included the following speakers: 
Morris P. Shawkey, of Charleston, State Superintendent of 
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Organization 











Schools; Mrs. Edward W. Hazlett, of Wheeling; Edwin M. 
Keatley, of Charleston, President Chamber of Commerce; Major 
John C. Bond, of Charleston; Mrs. Charles E. Hogg, Pt. Pleas- 
ant; Harold W. Houston, of Charleston; Hon. Wm. E. Chilton, 
former U. S. Senator; Mrs. Frank S. Mann, of Huntington; 
Mrs. Geo. Poffenbarger ; Mrs. John L. Ruhl, of Clarksburg. 


HE Convention passed a comprehensive resolution favoring 

equal work, expressing appreciation for the passage of a 
Child Labor Law and a Juvenile Court Law which “ places West 
Virginia in the front rank of the states,” favoring the passage 
of a Mother’s Pension Law with a mandatory clause, urging 
the passage of a bill raising the age of consent to 16 years, taking 
the stand that women should be given the constitutional right to 
serve as probation officers, members of school boards and as 
notary publics, and favoring the creation by the county commis- 
sioners of committees of women to serve public institutions in an 
advisory capacity. 

The convention also went on record as endorsing the League of 
Women Voters, favoring the League of Nations and approving of 
nation-wide prohibition. 

Mrs. John L. Ruhl who has led the suffragists in West Virginia 
throughout the past year was unanimously re-elected president 
of her board for the coming year. The board includes, Mrs. I. 
W. Hazlett, of Wheeling, Mrs. J. Gale Ebert, of Parkersburg, 
Mrs. H. D. Rummel, of Charleston, Vice-Presidents; Mrs. 
Thomas Peadro, of Parkersburg, Recording Secretary; Miss 
Margaret McKinney, Fairmont, Treasurer; Mrs. Kemble White, 
Fairmont, Miss Elsie Murphy, Charleston, and Mrs. Ellis A. 
Yost, Morgantown, Auditors; Mrs. Henrietta Arbenz Romine, 
Wheeling, Chairman of the Congressional Committee. 


. ° 
Woman's Efficiency 

STRIKING tribute to woman’s efficiency in governmental 
affairs was paid by the Texas Senate during the closing days 

of the last session when by formal resolution Mrs. Hortense 
Ward, of Houston, president of the Harris County Equal Suf- 
frage Association, was invited to address the Senate. Mrs. 
Ward, who is not only an ardent suffragist but also a practicing 
attorney, has been instrumental in securing the passage of such 
progressive legislation as the married woman’s bill, which ma- 
terially extends the right of married women in that state, the 
minimum wage bill, the prohibition and equal suffrage resolutions 
and other measures. The Senate resolution said in part: “ Mrs. 
Hortense Ward has by her industry, ability, and patriotism ren- 
dered great service to the people of this state, and demonstrated 
the fitness. of women to participate in governmental affairs by 
the passage and existence of laws with the enactment of which 


she has been connected.” 


A Republican Woman 


ISS BETSY EDWARDS, of Shelbyville, one of the most 
prominent suffrage workers in Indiana and chairman of 
the legislative committee of the Woman’s Franchise League dur- 
ing the 1919 session has been appointed an organizer for the Na- 
tional Woman’s Republican Committee. Miss Edwards was ap- 
pointed by Mrs. Medill McCormick, chairman of the National 
Woman’s Republican Committee, and assigned the states of In- 
diana, Wisconsin and Minnesota as her territory. 
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A Pretty Dinner Gown 


How Restful and Refreshing! 


WOMEN’S NEWEST DRESSES 


FTER a day spent at work, study, play or shopping, 

one feels a little depleted—both in physical and 
mental strength. A few minutes’ rest, a shower and 
a dinner gown that you like will do wonders. How 
much better you feel ! 

HE newest dresses of foulard and Georgette com- 

bined (one is illustrated) are charmingly conceived 
with flowing sleeves and graceful bodices. Many skirts 
are draped in rather Victorian effect. $29.00 to $95.00. 
SOFT, pretty dresses of crepe de chine are $19.75 

to $59.00; attractive Georgette Crepes in delightful 
new prints or in plain colors adorned with beads are 


$29.00 to $105.00. 
Third Floor 
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The New England Conference 


By Alice Stone Blackwell 


HE recent New England Suffrage Conference in Boston, 
called by Mrs. Charles Summer Bird, was both useful and 
enjoyable. Eighteen women came from Connecticut, sixteen 
from New Hampshire, and good delegations from Maine, Rhode 
Island and Vermont. 

New England, so far as suffrage is concerned, is now in the 
condition which Lincoln said could not last: it is half slave and 
half free. Maine, Vermont and Rhode Island have presidential 
suffrage, while New Hampshire, Connecticut and Massachusetts 
have only the school vote. 

The delegates from Maine and Vermont were gleeful, because 
their states had just become white on the suffrage map. The 
Rhode Islanders were proud because they represented the first 
New England state to grant presidential suffrage, and the only 
New England state whose Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress all voted for the Federal Amendment. 

Massachusetts and Connecticut were described as the ‘ black 
sheep” among the New England states, from the point of view 
of their Senators’ record in Congress. The Federal Amendment 


was defeated by an alliance between New England and the 
South; and New England actually made a worse showing, pro- 
portionaliy, than the South did. The Conference was determined 
that this should be changed. 

An important feature of the Conference was the report of the 
fine educational work which the Connecticut suffragists have 















O the man or woman who has 
an instinct for the right 
thing in the right place, who 
knows and values those little dis- 
tinctions which turn four walls 
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been doing for more than a year, to prepare women in advance 
for the responsibility of suffrage. A like work has been started 
in Massachusetts, and it bids fair to spread to all New England. 
It is in line with Mrs. Catt’s advice upon the importance of 
“looking forward.” 


OMEN are more and more going before Legislatures, in 

recent years, to ask for improved legislation along various 
lines. Some good rules to be observed in working with the 
solons were given at the Conference. 

Mrs. Maud Wood Park, chairman of the Congressional (om- 
mittee of the National American Woman Suffrage Association, 
laid down “ Six Dont’s” for legislative workers, State or Na- 
tional. 

1. Don’t tell all you know. 

2. Don’t tell anything you do not know (“ Our women would 
not coin falsehoods, of course, but sometimes they listen to rumors 
and repeat them,” said Mrs. Park, in explanation of this rule. ) 

3. Do not repeat even a slight remark that has been made to 
you in confidence. 

4. Don’t lose your temper. 

5. Don’t nag. 

6. Never give up. 

Two more bits of advice were added by another Massachusetts 
woman who has had marked success in political work, Mrs. 
Teresa A. Crowley. She was chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee when the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association de- 
feated eight members of the State Legislature for re-election, a 
few years ago; and said she was an active member of the Non- 
Partisan Committee of suffragists who lately defeated U. S. 
Senator Weeks. 

“It is not wise to talk much before hand about what you are 
going to do,” said Mrs. Crowley. Threatened men live long. 
And when you have succeeded in defeating an obnoxious candi- 
date, it is not good manners to talk much about it afterwards. 
Do the job, and then forget it. So I will add two more rules to 
Mrs. Park’s six: Don’t threaten; and Don’t boast.” 


oe live baby is worth a whole graveyard of dead ances- 
tors,” said Mrs. Antoinette Funk of Illinois, in her ad- 
dress before the New England Woman Suffrage Conference. 
She reminded the women who were soon to become voters that 
they would then be faced with the responsibility of choosing a 
political party; and she advised them to judge each party not by 
what it had done in the past, but by what it is actually doing and 
standing for today. 


OMEN ought to read the official Government reports more 

generally than they do. They would find there a great 
deal of valuable information on subjects that bear direct upon 
their daily life. 

One of the topics of burning interest to the average family just 
now is the high cost of living. People want to know how far it is 
due to unavoidable causes, and how far to plain profiteering. A 
widespread and systematic campaign has been carried on to per- 
suade the consumer that the increased price of goods is due 
mainly to the demand of the workers for higher pay. 

An official report lately published by the U. S. Department of 
Labor announces that the total labor cost of producing a pair of 
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square. 
Napkins 14 x 14 inches square. 
Scarfs for Sideboards and Serving Tables, 


usual. 


range of patterns. 
Oblong Sets, 12 mats and table runner. 


MAIL ORDER SERVICE: Any of the merchandise 
described or illustrated above may be ordered with 
complete satisfaction thru our Mail Order Service. 
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shoes is 36 cents. This covers not only the pay of the workers 
who make the shoes, but the pay of all the other employes, from 
the superintendent down to the watchman and the fireman. When 
shoes are turned out in vast quantities by the help of machinery, 
the actual labor cost of making each pair becomes very small. 


HIS is a typical cdse. The same is undoubtedly true in re- 

gard to many other goods, the price of which has been put 
up enormously, and the advance excused on the ground of the 
necessity of higher wages for the workers. 

When a widow with six children to support finds it hard to keep 
them in shoes, she does not assume that the high price represents 
wholly profiteering on the part of the shoe manufacturers. It is 
well known that the “ Beef Trust” also has been profiteering on 
the price of leather ; and profiteering probably enters into the cost 
of most of the other materials used in manufactured goods. In 
the matter of shoes, the WoMAN CITIZEN some time ago called 
attention to the revelations regarding the practice (confessed by 
a number of manufacturers) of treating the leather with chemi- 
cals in order to make the shoes wear out sooner so that custom- 
ers would have to come back for more. While women were pa- 
triotically scrimping and saving, this huge wastage of leather was 
going on, and there was no law to prevent it. 

Women, happily, have been protected from the danger of Ger- 
man invasion; but they have not yet been protected from the ene- 
mies right here at home—the unscrupulous profiteers. In a civil- 
ized country the best weapon of self-protection is the ballot. It 
is peaceful, but potent. Women will soon have it. In the mean- 
time, let them read the Government reports, and be learning how 
to use it when they get it. 
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Italian and Japanese 


EVERAL shipments of Fancy Linens for dining room and 
bed-room have just been received from Italy. Among 
them many choice pieces suitable for Wedding Gifts. 


Tea and Luncheon Cloths from one to one and a half yards 
$10.50 to 55.00 each 


$18.00 to 50.00 dozen 


also Chiffonier 


and Dressing Table covers in styles that are different and un- 
$4.50 to 75.00 each 


Luncheon Sets in square and oblong shapes in a beautiful 
25 piece square sets, $23.50 to 95.00 Set. 
$31.50 to 86.50 Set. 


Sicilian Sets, 1 Doz. Mats and 20 x 54 in. Runner, $152.50 
Sicilian Sets, 1 Doz. Mats and 20 x 60 in. Runner, $167.50 


a 
James McCutcheon & Company *#\% 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York BN 
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Sicilian Luncheon Set 
of 25 pieces, $110 Set; 
Set of 37 pieces, $147.50 


We have also received a shipment 
of fine Japanese Mosaic work many 
months delayed by reason of the em- 
bargo. These are offered at old prices. 


Tea Cloths in three designs with Napkins 
to match 36 x 36 inches, $7.50; 45 x 45 
inches, $12.00; 54 x 54 inches, $16.50 each. 
14 x 14 inch Napkins, $10.00 per dozen. 


Vay Scarfs, 20 x 36 in., $3.75; 20 x 45 in., 
(38) $4.25; 20 x 54 in., $4.75; 20 x 63 in., $5.25. 
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Tea Cloths, 36 x‘36 in.,/two designs, $5.50. 


Napkins, 14 x 14 in., to match, $7.50 doz. 
Reg. Trade Mark 


New York State League of Women Voters 

HE New York State Woman Suffrage Party is now the 

New York State League of Women Voters, being the first 
of the branches of the National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation to take the new title. When the State Party was in 
annual session at Albany in December the proposed plan of a 
League of Women Voters was discussed and approved. It was 
decided that should the plan be adopted the State Party would 
immediately change its name. With the formation of the League 
at St. Louis the New York took its 
place at the first of the list of full suffrage states to be known 
Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw is president of this 


association automatically 


by the new title. 
important group of voting women. 


A Possibility 
HE possibility that Louisiana women may yet obtain full suf- 
frage by means of a state referendum is being entertained in 
political and suffrage circles of that state. 

The New Orleans /iem, speaking editorially says, 
of legislation to protect the Louisiana oil industry moves Gov- 
ernor Pleasant to call an extra session of the legislature, this 
state may still have a chance to give the vote to women as its own 
act,” provided “the Governor will include the re-submission 
of the suffrage amendment at next year’s state election among 
“ There is no mistaking the temper of 
an election in 


“Tf the need 


the subjects of the call. ’’- 
Louisiana on the subject of woman suffrage. In 
which the vote of the country parishes was much lighter propor- 
tionately than the city vote, the amendment carried almost unani- 
mously in the country parishes and came within a few thousand 
votes of carrying over the organized opposition of New Orleans.” 
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Because She is a Woman 


OR three years women in the civil service have been agitating 

for equal opportunity without discrimination, to make the 
verbal acknowledgment of the principle of equality in the com- 
mission’s regulations a reality. Representative Keating, secre- 
tary of the recently established Commission on Reclassification 
of the Federal Civil Service, has thus stated the condition of 
affairs which his commission proposes to correct : 

““We have received much information as to the inequalities in 
pay, in opportunity, and in promoticn of the women workers as 
compared with the men in Government service. In most bureaus 
there has been an unwritten law fixing a limit upon a woman’s 
salary or promotion just because she is a woman, and many 
positions have been closed to her for no other reason. 

“T hope that we shall be able to effect a reclassification in the 
Civil Service which will right these historic wrongs to women 
workers, and establish the principle of equality on a lasting basis. 
Women must be paid the same as men for the same or equivalent 
work, and there must be no discrimination as to opportunity.” 

Yet the United States Civil Service Commission in its last 
report would have the reader think that “ All’s well with the 
Civil Service.” Like the eastern monkey triad, it sees not, hears 
not, speaks not. The passage about women employees, however, 
contains besides disingenuous statements about equality between 
the sexes, some interesting figures on women in the service dur- 
ing the war. 

“The proportion of women in the service,” says the report, 
“has greatly increased. The examinations are open to them 
upon the same requirements and with the same compensations 
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as are prescribed for men. No discrimination on account of sex 
is made in the Civil Service act and rules. Whatever inequalities 
arise are occasioned by the requirements of the service in the 
judgment of appointing officers and not from any restrictive 
action by the commission. Women are occupying not only a 
much larger proportion of positions in the service but have 
secured increased recognition in promotion to higher positions 
which formerly were largely filled by men. In the last fiscal year 
{37,620 women were examined, as compared with 25,457 in the 
year previous, an increase of 441 per cent; whereas the increase 
of men was only 122 per cent.” 


N an attempt to take cognizance of all the elements that enter 
I into the reconstruction problem of the woman worker, the 
Monthly Labor Review summarizes the pronouncements during 
1918 on this subject of thirteen state Conventions of Labor in 
Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Maine, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania, Texas, West Virginia 
and Wisconsin. Colorado, Minnesota, Missouri, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin recommended 
equal pay. Colorado, New York and Missouri urged also mini- 
mum wage for women, and Idaho and Minnesota stood for the 
latter principle but made no mention of equal pay. The Missouri 
resolution is particularly interesting. It called for: “ The adop- 
tion of a minimum wage scale in all industries, with absolute 
equality of the sexes, said wage scale to be ample to guarantee 
to the workers such necessaries and comforts as will assure them 
decent American standards of living and with due allowance for 
such contingencies as sickness and old age.” New York, New 
Hampshire, Missouri, Colorado, Idaho and Pennsylvania recom- 
mend the 8-hour day. Seven Federations declared for woman 
suffrage and more than half urged special efforts to organize wo- 
men workers. Jn few was opposition to the entrance of women 
into new industries expressed, Missouri, New Hampshire and 
Wisconsin being among the few. New Hampshire urged that 
every effort be made to keep young mothers out of industry and 
Missouri passed a resolution definitely urging the ousting of 
women at the end of the war: 

“ Resolved, That preferment be given to soldiers returning 
from service, and that the period of employment of women occu- 
pying positions formerly filled by men, or doing what is generally 
recognized as men’s work, be made contingent on, or terminate 
on, the return of said soldiers.” 

New York, more farsighted, 
plans after the war which should include re-employment in peace- 
ful industries of demobilized soldiers and millions of men and 


recommended demobilization 


women engaged in the production of munitions and supplies. 


Concerning Candidates 

HE women of New York won a distinct victory by th 
favorable report of the “ Campaign Pamphlet Bill” from 
the judiciary committee of the Assembly. The bill provides that 
reliable political information concerning all parties, candidates, 
and constitutional amendments (arguments for and against), b 
sent by the Secretary of State to every voter before the primaries 
and the elections, so that voters may not be forced to the alterna 
tive of voting in ignorance or spending time, energy and money 
to obtain information which should be furnished by the state. 
The bill is backed by the Woman’s Practical Law Association, the 
New York State Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Woman Sui 
frage Party of both the state and Greater New York, the Women 
Lawyers’ Association, the Women’s City Club, the Woman's 
Municipal League, the Woman’s Plenty Food League, and by 
such other well-known organizations as the Citizens’ Union an 

Men’s City Club, both of Greater New York. 
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T the hearing before the Judiciary Committee four women 

lawyers were the chief advocates in favor of the proposed 
law, Mrs. E. Jean Nelson Penfield, who drafted the bill; Miss 
Mary Wood, legislative chairman of the National, State and New 
York City Federations of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. Alice Parker 
Hutchins of the Woman Suffrage Party of Greater New York, 
and Miss May Patterson; Mrs. Colburn of Schenectady and Mrs. 
Bidwell of Albany also spoke for the club women of the state, 
Mrs. McCready for the Woman’s Practical Law Association, Mrs. 
Frank J. Tone for the New York State Woman Suffrage Party, 
and Mr. Arndt for the Citizens’ Union. 

It was a spirited hearing, and the men, pencils in hand, wanted 
to be shown how the state would escape bankruptcy if such an 
enormous proposition was to be put into operation, but the women 
had figures to show that the proposed law would be a step for- 
ward from the standpoint of business efficiency, as well as politi- 
cal efficiency. To be explicit, that the law would not only carry 
itself financially, but would perhaps bring to the state a revenue, 
while at the same time it would save each county the substantial 
sum now expended for the printing of constitutional amendments, 
The income would be secured from payments by candidates and 
political parties for space in the proposed pamphlets, while the 
charges for such space would be nominal compared to present ex- 
penditures. A letter from Mrs. Trumbull, legislative chairman 
of the Oregon State Federation of Women’s Clubs, endorsing the 
proposed law, interested the men greatly. Such a law has been 
in successful operation in the state of Oregon since 1909. 

The women pleaded for the bill as a great piece of basic con- 
structive legislation—legislation which, if enacted, will tend to 
actually produce an informed and thinking electorate, give the 
present primary law a fighting chance to function normally, and 
aid materially in the big problem of Americanization. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS | 


The Handbook “The League of Nations,” 
should be in the hands of every man and woman 
who is alive to the epoch-making days through 
which the world is now passing. 








A comparison of the different principles and plans 
suggested should be helpful to those who try to keep 
informed on this topic, and to those people our latest 
handbook, “ The League of Nations,” will be a welcome 
aid. It gives a short resumé of the development of the 
idea from the time of Sully’s “Grand Design” through 
the war-ridden centuries that have passed since Henry 
IV was on the French throne. This is followed by a 
collection of writings and speeches of the leading or- 
ganizations and publicists that have appeared in news- 
papers, magazines, pamphlets and books, grouped ac- 
cording to the plan they advocate. And, for those who 
wish to go into the subject still further, there is a 
selected bibliography of about 70 books and pamphlets 
and 200 articles in magazines covering recent material. 
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The fourth edition, enlarged, contains the twenty-six 
articles of the constitution, the Lodge-Lowell debate and 
other recent material. 


The price is $1.50. Order direct from publishers. 


The H. W. Wilson Company 
980 University Avenue, New York City 
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N other words, the women pleaded for the bill as a “ non- 


“common sense,” “ tried-and- 


— 


partisan,” ‘‘ all-around-fair,”’ 
found-workable,” measure, and it would seem that the judiciary 
committee thought they were right. 

The judiciary committee of the Assembly showed itself enter- 
prising enough to send this progressive bill to the Assembly with 


its endorsement. 


Legislation Wanted by New York 


W omen 
HE New York City Woman Suffrage Party endorsed the 
tood bill which was before the state Legislature. This 


bill provides that cities in the state of New York shall have the 
power to produce, manufacture, purchase, store, distribute and 
sell food to their inhabitants; to harvest natural ice or manufac- 
ture artificial ice, store and sell it; and to purchase, own, mine, 
manufacture and sell fuel. The resolution as passed by the City 
Suffrage Party cited the fact that the high cost of food products 
has brought great hardship to the people, that the mild winter 
weather portends a scarcity of ice this summer and that the pres- 
ent cost of fuel gives no hope of relief to meet a possible cold 
winter in the coming year. 

The City Party through its legislative chairman, Mrs. Rosalie 
L. Whitney, was on the alert as regards the action of the Legis- 
ture on the Fertig Campaign Literature bill, the bill which pro- 
vides for the issuance by the Secretary of State, previous to the 
primary, of a leaflet to the voters concerned, setting forth the vari- 
ous candidates and their photographs. 
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Stage Reflections 


39 East 

Fk one should speak out of the impression- 
I istic judgments of daily peregrinations upon 
roadway and Fifth Avenue, one might hazard 
the remark that one would not have believed 
there were so many, refined, intelligent, and 
plainly wealthy persons in New York as con- 
tinue to foregather nightly in the Broadhurst, 
to enjoy Rachel Crothers’ latest dramatic ven- 
ture, “39 East.” It becomes more and more 
evident that Miss Crothers, like Maude Adams, 
ha: a dramatic following. 

The reason is not far to seek. 
minor faults and discrepancies may be found 
in her work, its essential best feature is its 
fidelity to human nature of a well-intentioned 
sort. Miss Crothers believes in her fellow be- 
ings and delineates them with a generous and 
loving spirit even when she caricatures them. 
Of bubbling, light-hearted humor, or of clever 
analytic satire, Miss Crothers has not a jot. 
Her touch is that of the “highbrow” cartoon- 
ist. She has an unerring eye for “types” 
which she exaggerates just sufficiently to in- 


Whatever 


vite us to consider critically the idiosyncrasies 
with which we have been long familiar but 
upon which we have wasted no thought. Her 
plots are hardly complex enough to merit the 
name. But she understands, to a nicety, just 
how to take two individuals and to carry them 
through a dramatic narrative with a_ back- 
ground of characters which really add not one 
complication to her story, but which relieve the 


tension when it draws too fine. The result is 
an “atmosphere” which accounts easily enough 
for the full houses drawn by her plays. 
With her, the tired business man who craves 
scmething more than the musical comedy but 
who has grown tired of the triangle, and is not 
particularly mystified by the mysteries of the 
mystery play is sure of something that will 
please him without making a demand upon his 
credulity or stretching his imagination to the 
breaking point. Men are exceedingly well rep- 
resented in her audiences, too. In fact they 
predominate. Almost as much as William Col- 
lier, she calls out the masculine element. But, 
whereas Collier appeals to men along lines of 
practicality, Miss Crothers plays discreetly upon 
the romantic and sentimental chords of their 
natures, and she flatters them. And they like it. 


ye “39 East” she has shown a decided ad- 
vance over “Old Lady 31” and “A Little 
Journey,” not only in the subject matter but in 
the fitting of personalities to their parts. She 
has taken the love story of two ordinary and 
lovable young people and has woven it into a 
drama which is a straight appeal to the sym- 
pathies of that world which loves a lover. The 
dialogue between them is not high strung, nor 
is it clever, but it is profoundly and essentially 
human—the sort of talk that the elderly men 
and women and the gayly dressed young per- 
sons who constitute her audiences conceive as 
tight and proper love talk. It never lapses 
into mawkishness, nor does it draw too tensc 
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without the saving grace of a humorous reac- 
tion. A glance round the house at those emi- 
nently respectable captains of industry who 
affect Miss Crothers’ plays is enough to prove 
that every man there is going back with de- 


light to the days of his own great romance. 


ISS BINNEY is the best success in one 

of Miss Crothers’ leading roles that the 
writer has yet seen. There is no demand 
upon her for emotional work of the tragic 
variety, but she has a decidedly difficult role 
just beause of its necessary moderation. Fur- 
thermore, she is young and pretty and—a 
lady. We are not submitted to the trial 
oi beholding a seasoned Broadway cam- 
paigner trying to affect an innocence and an 
ingenuousness so long past that even her mem- 
ory has failed her of them. Harry Hull as Na- 
poleon Gibbs has a role which is more cir- 
cumscribed than that somewhat energetic brand- 
isher of horsewhips had in “ The Man \Vho 
Came Back,” but which has much more appeal 
to our sympathies. His part is not an easy one, 
because it puts a test of naturalness that a more 
heroic role may shuffle over. He has given just 
the right degree of whimsicality, of modern 


- 


_ 


American comradeship, and of budding fer 


to his part. His smile is contagious, his lit- 
tle mockeries of his sweetheart’s ingenuous 


earnestness are both sane and tender. 


UT the thing for which a vote of recogni- 
B tion should be returned to Miss Crothers is 
that she has had the temerity to break loose 
from the late fashion models in girlish inno- 
cence. ‘Old Dad,” “ Molly Make-Believe,” and 
various other novels and plays have been setting 
us the model of the girl whose innocence and 
faith in human nature had always to be demon- 
strated by her sins of commission rather than of 
omission. Her peculiar ability to violate the 
standards which are a part of every well-brought 
up girl’s education, whether or no she under- 
stands what they mean or why they are, is the 
sign manual of her fine character. But Penelope 
Penn has a clear respect for the convention- 
alities. She respects them and violates them 
only under the presseure of necessity, and she 
makes it perfectly clear to the man that she does 
not enjoy violating them. The meeting in the park 
is not to be compared to the usual steps which 
mark innocence on the stage, such as invading 
a young man’s bedroom or permitting him to 
invade hers. She shows plenty of plain com 
mon sense in the things which any young girl 
cught to be sensible about—a quality so rare 
itl a stage heroine as to put a mark of distinc 
tion on the play which exploits one who pos 
sesses it. And it is to be noted that, while he: 
lover is thrown into an anguished anxiety as to 
what may happen to her or may have happened 
to her, nobody in the audience is the least 
worked up about it. One is certain that what 
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ever Penelope Penn does will be right. Her 
ignorance of the pitfalls of Broadway and New 
York may get her into a false position, but 
common sense and strength of character will 
get her out. Her trials call out our sympathy, 
but we are never in doubt that she will rise 
above them. It is to be hoped that others will 
not fail to mark Miss Crothers’ departure from 
the rut and to follow it. We really have had 
a sufficiency of the good bad little devil—or 
the bad good little devil, whichever you pre- 
fer. 

LISON SKIPWORTH as Mrs. De 
A Maily has a hard task in the time- 
honored role of the stony-hearted boarding- 
house but does her stoniness and 
her melting with first class art—particularly 


keeper, 


the melting. Unfortunately, the similarity 
of make-up and the identity of “type” char- 
acter which her role as Mrs. Smith in “39 
East” bears to her former role in “ Old Lady 
Thirty-One” puts Lucia Moore at a disadvan- 
tuge, in what would otherwise be a telling part. 
I: leaves the spectator with a sense of the re- 
surrection of the dead. Then she was a blonde, 
now she is a brunette. But the curls shake in 
the same way, the head ducks, and the little 
personal peculiarities repeat themselves so often 
that one feels an unreality in the recent role. 
The staging is fine, the twins are just like 
twins that we know, the count is a dreadful 
prig, Miss McMasters is truthfully presented 
as the sourest person in the place and the one 
with the most brains, and all the details are 
lcoked after with the careful attention that Miss 
Crothers knows how to give. It is a splendid 
dramatic narrative. though it is not a play in 
the old-time sense of that word. But it is the 
forerunner of what must eventually rule the 
stage. Miss Crothers is pressing close to a 
dramatic revelation that has not yet dawned up- 
The question is whether some one 


M. H. F. 


on her. 


cise will beat her to i. 


Three Faces East 
EFORE I went to “Three Faces East” 


an enthusiastic friend stated—presumedly 


honestly—‘‘ And up to the very last minute you 
don’t know how it will end. It is a regular 
mystery play.” She did not enlighten me as to 
what the mystery consisted in or how it came 
cut, but—without any desire on my part to pose 
as a Sherlock Holmes—one phase of that mys- 
tery disappeared for me before the curtain even 
rose on the prologue. I glanced over the pro- 
gram. There, third on the list, stood ‘ Helene, 
of the German Intelligence Bureau.” Lagging 
along toward the end came “ Mrs. George Ben- 
nett,” “ Dorothy, her daughter,’ “ Miss Ris- 
don,” and “ Nurse.” It was the immortal Sher- 
lock himself who said somewhere, “ Eliminate 
the impossible from calculations and 


whatever remains, no matter how improbable it 


your 


may seem, must contain the truth.” (Or words 
to that effect.) Now, with the war fever that is 
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upon us,aplayin which a civilian character is 
niore important than a woman in the intelligence 
department is out of the question. By the 
simple process of climination, “ Helene of the 


’ 


German Inelligence Department” becomes the 
leading woman of the play. But a leading 
woman in a spy play must come off best unless 
we expect to have a tragedy and have her shot 
cu the stage. The sympathies of the audience 
must be on her side when the play ends, no 
matter where they are at other periods. Ergo, 
Helene is of the English service in reality 
though billed for the German. One mystery 
disappears then and there. Before the prologue is 
finished, the dialogue makes it plain that some 
body named something of the German Secret 
Service is the big character on the masculine 
side of the house. As his name is not on the 
program, it becomes a matter of determining 
which one of the persons bearing other names is 
he. The very large part played by a character 
named Valdar, a butler, quickly determines that. 
Eutlers do not occupy the stage the greater 
part of the time unless they are criminals in 
disguise or secret service men. The mystery is 
not long lived. We know before the end of the 
first act that Valdar is the missing German 
secret service agent, that Helene is an English 


secret service agent who has deceived the Ger- 
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mens and is pitting herself against him. The 
question as to the various steps by which the 
denouncement is to be brought about is all the 
mystery that is left, but it is sufficiently inter- 
esting and thrilling to hold the attention fas- 


cinated through the play. 


HERE is little to discuss in “ Three Faces 
East.” It points no morals, adorns no 
tales, presents no problems, exploits no theory. 
It has nothing unclean in it from start to finish, 
it gives you your money’s worth for every min- 
ute of its duration. With the exception of the 
prosiness of the German talk in the prologue, 
and of the bad taste in boasting of our troops 
and of our influence on the war in the first act 
(because however true it may be we should not 
be the ones to crow over it) there is nothing in 
it to justify a word of adverse criticism. If 
anybody does not like it, the reason must be 
that the person is not interested in mystery 
plays or detective stories. 

There are not so many thrills in “ Three Faces 
East” as there is a sustained intense interest. 
The fact that, at the end of the season, the play 
is holding out as if it were the beginning, is 
proof positive that a great many people both in 


and outside of New York delight in it. 


M. H. F 
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Struggling Russia 
RESHKOVSKY, 


Miliukov, 
Tchaikovsky—Russian leaders of conser- 


Kerensky, 


vative tendencies—are among the contributors 
to Mr. A. J. Sack’s Struggling Russia, a period- 
ical published by the Russian Information Bu- 
reau and appearing weekly in the United States. 

What interests the reader immediately is the 
fact that here are lucid, coherent statements 
of the present status of Russia as these writ- 
ers have seen it. As a relief from much 
stormy controversy here is direct testimony in 
sequential and orderly presentation. 

For example, in the issue of April 5th, there 
is an account of the “ Soviets in Russia” by M. 
C. Eroshkin. Mr. Eroshkin is the chairman 
of the Perm Committee of the Socialists-Revo- 
lutionists. He was the representative of the 
Minister of Agriculture in the Perm District 
under the Provisional Government and, later, a 
member of the Provisional Government of the 
Ural. He came to this country with Madame 
Breshkovsky. 

In this article of April 5th, he attempts to 
explain to American readers the history of 
these Soviets, called by some writers the “ most 
democratic form of government.” 

The idea of calling together a Soviet of work- 
men’s deputies began in Petrograd in the 1905 
revolution, says Mr. Eroshkin. 


T began with the Mensheviki faction of the 

Social-Democrats and was supported by the 
Socialists-Revolutionists, but was bitterly op- 
posed by the Bolsheviki who called it, at that 
time, “an invention of the semi-bourgeois par- 
ties to enthrall the proletariat in a party-less 
swamp.” 

In spite of this the Petrograd Soviet met with 
success among the masses of Petrograd and the 
Bolsheviki had no choice but to join it. At that 
time the Soviet made no pretence to plenary 
powers. It was driven out of existence when 
the autocracy—the Czar—gained strength and 
its leaders were exiled to Siberia. 

When the 1917 Revolution occurred, the So- 
cialist factions of the State Duma organized 
on March 23rd the Petrograd Soviet of Work- 
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men and Soldiers’ Deputies, with Tchcidze, 
Kerensky, etc., at its head. 

Other Soviets grew up and in May, 1917, the 
first All-Russian Soviet of Peasants Deputies, 
led by Breshkovsky, Chernov and others came 
into existence. 

The program of all of the Soviets was di- 
rected to the end of organizing the revolution- 
ary forces of the Russian people; to give ex- 
pression to their political and social demands 
in connection with the Revolution. It was also 
expected to give support and aid to the Provi- 
sional Government in its task of coordinating 
the state machinery of the liberated country, and 
to concentrate the forces of the working masses. 

After the Soviets had achieved the machin- 
ery of the Government Zemstvos in township, 
village and province, and (centrally) for all 
Russia the Constituent Assembly, based on thie 
fundamental practice of democracy—universal, 
direct equal and secret suffrage—it is the opin- 
ion of Mr. Eroshkin that the Soviets should 


‘ 


have “ retired in favor of the new governmental 


institutions.” 


E charges against the present control of 

the country by the Bolshevik Soviets that 
there is no secret, direct and equal vote of th« 
working masses anywhere. Elections are held 
in factories or other open meeting places, he 
claims, and by the raising of hands and always 
“under the knowing eye of the chairmen.” 

The majority of the workers frequently tak« 
no part in the elections at all. Proportional 
representation having been voted down, the 
rights of minorities are not listened to. 

Other charges against the Bolshevik Soviets 
as brought by the Russian Information Bureau 
are that all those who do not sympathize with 
the Bolsheviki are gradually, and often by force 
and violence, excluded from the Soviets alto- 
gether. 

Madame Breshkovsky’s constant and impas- 
sioned plea is that universal secret and direct 
suffrage shall be restored in Russia. She be- 
lieves that the Constituent Assembly must be 
established and supported if there is to be a 
stable government. 

An effective article by Alexander Kerensky— 
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“Russia and the Allies”—illuminates Russia’s 
tremendous sacrifice to the allied cause. In 
point of numbers Russia’s casualties have made 
those of every other country—almost of all 
other countries—seem insignificant. 

The most dramatic feature Struggling Russia 
presents is the brief, yet terrible, appeal of the 
great novelist, Leonid Andrieev, to the writers 
of all nations to “save sinking Russia.” The 
cry of it rings in one’s ears. It appeared in 
the French press in March. “I appeal to you, 
Frenchmen, Englishmen and Americans. I ap- 
peal to all of you individually,” he writes. “I 
appeal to you, Americans who yearn that the 
torch of your liberty should cast light on Eu- 
rope. I appeal to those who write with their 
blood and nerves—Help Russia! ” 


The Village as the Hero 


R. WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE'S “ The 
Heart of a Fool” (The Macmillan Com- 
pany) is a picture painted on a big canvas. Mr. 
White likes big canvases. His heroes and his 
villains are not individuals; they are corpora- 
tions and towns. Witness “A Certain Rich 
Man,” whose most unforgettable incidents are 
those in which the battles of the Civil War are 
described. 

Mr. White possesses a Zolaesque faculty of 
describing crowds of people and their reactions 
upon each other—an extremely difficult literary, 
or artistic, achievement. Excellence in it marks 
a writer as in the front rank. 

It is the village of Harvey, emerging from a 
flat prairie background and a casteless group 
of pioneers, that is the hero of the latest novel 
by the Kansas editor. Dr. Nesbit is the Greek 
chorus explaining the process by which Harvey 
came out of a toneless social unanimity to a 
seething class struggle. The doctor, known po- 
litically as “ Old Linen Pants,” had precipitated 
some of this battle of Armageddon himself by 
conscienceless cleverness in manipulating po- 
litical state machinery. But he had, at least, 
held fast to human sympathies, and was thus 
somewhat differentiated from the fool “in 
whose heart there is NO God.” 

It is not so easy to locate the fool: of the 
story because several of Mr. White’s charac- 
ters qualify for the position. One fixes on Tom 
Van Dorn for the part, at last, because he re- 
deems himself least of all. But the author fails 
to visualize him to the reader, as he fails to 
visualize most of the individuals of his huge 
drama. 

One grasps the sweating labor with which Mr. 
White hacks away at Grant Adams—who ought 
to be the pivotal figure, but isn’t. As soon as 
his creator stops whittling at him, Grant slides 
back into the indistinguishable obscurity of the 
crowded canvas. 

As to women, Mr. White seems never to have 
met any real ones. He certainly has portrayed 


none. He has possibly suggested one in Mary 
Adams, but she is never actually there. All of 
his “good” women are aphorisms dressed up 
in feminine garments. His bad woman is like 
nothing that eve1 was on sea or land. There 
is really but one of her and—perhaps—a half- 
one. The author is too kindly and patronizing 
to women to speak ill of them. They all “ mean 
well,” he is sure. 


AVING said so much, it is but fair to add, 

that, however clumsily and jerkily his 
scenery moves, the writer of the “Heart of a 
Fool” has achieved a real and living drama— 
the drama of the class struggle in America— 
that Titanic struggle, which is not between La- 
bor and Capital alone, but between sodden, 
godless materialism and the undying hope of 
human brotherhood. 

Crude and scarred and shapeless it may be, 
marred by a lack of technician’s skill, yet it 
must be owned that against this murky back- 
ground Mr. Allen has created an arresting 
picture. 

The struggle of Justice against Greed is there 
in a tormented etching. It is even possible 
that its formlessness enhances its power. Any- 
how this was a story that had to be written. 
It is written. It is even worth the rather slow 


and laborious process of reading it. 


Over W. O. H. Ground 


ee working for the Women’s 
Oversea Hospitals, U. S. A., will read 
with some interest Mrs. Edith O’Shaughnessy’s 
My Lorraine Journey (Harper and Brothers). 
It is a description of the very places to which 
were sent the Units of the suffrage hospitals 
after the armistice was signed. 

Nancy, Lunéville, Chalons are names familiar 
to readers of the Woman Citizen who have 
been kept in touch with the movements of the 
hospitals since the war ended. 

Mrs. O’Shaughnessy’s Lorraine trip was made 
while active hostilities were still going on; but 
her account only sharpens the picture of the 
devastation found by the suffrage units in their 
post war visits of mercy. 

The journal has lively photographic illustra- 
tions taken during Mrs. O’Shaughnessy’s trip. 

Her account is very light. It oftentimes be- 
trays a regard for the comforts and delights of 
life which are astonishingly out of place from 
one who has visited a section of the war zone 
out of what appears to be mere curiosity. 
The narrative is punctuated with sentiments of 
regret at the more mordant incidents of the 
desolations of war. It is also regardful of 
rank and circumstance; but it is, nevertheless, 
an eye witness’ account of scenes of heroism, 


danger and unselfishness. M. O. W. 
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Victory 
Liberty 
Loan 


| 


We invite you to place your 
subscription for Victory Lib- 
erty Loan Notes through this 
Company and shall be pleased 
to assist you in financing the 
same. 


UNITED STATES 


MORTGAGE & TRUST 
COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus $6,000,000 








BRANCHES: 
Broadway Madison Ave. 125th St. 
at 73rd St. at 75th St. at 8th Ave. 
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The Heath Corset Co. 


INC, 
Established 1900 


425 Fifth Avenue 
Telephone: Murray Hill 4996 


Heather Blossom Tricot No. 6 
Price $6.00 to $20.00 


The special features of this corset 
are: 

Extreme Flexibility 
Close fitting without feeling 
tight and a corset to be 
worn at all times 
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HOTEL McALPIN 


Broadway at 34th Street, New York 
An Entire Floor Reserved 
Exclusively for Women 
Hostess and Chaperon in Charge 
Shopping Guides Available 




















HOTEL LE MARQUIS 


12 East 3ist Street, New York 
(Four Doors from Fifth Avenue 


Combines every convenience and home comfort, and 
commends itself to people of refinement wishing to live 
on American Plan and be within easy reach of social and 
dramatic centers. Especially adapted to ladies:traveling 
alone 
Room and bath $4.00 per day with meals, or $2.50 per 
day without meals. 

Illustrated Booklet ae sent upon request. 


JOHN & P. VEOLSON, Mt. Manager. 























The Hotel Patterson 


58 West 47th St. New York 
Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues 


Elegance Exclusiveness 
Room with Bath......... $2.50 and up 
Double Room with Bath.. 3.50 and up 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath... .$5 to $7 





Dining Room a la carte, serving the high- 
est grade foods at moderate prices. 





























NEW YORK’S 
Smartest Motor Resorts 
PELHAM HEATH INN 


Pelham Parkway and Eastchester Road 
and 


BLOSSOM HEATH INN 
Merrick Road, Lynbrook, Long Island 
Dancing Excellent Cuisine 


Under the Direction of 
H. J. ann J. A. SusskKInp 


























‘Women patronsare e assured 
of every feminine convenience, 
comfort and consideration, 
with the personalattention of 
the management,at the 


, Hotel Wolcott 


lst Street Py. Fifth Avenue 











_A WELCOME # OUR, ‘ 
WWOOMEN GUESTS ~~ 


Sufttrage 


National Union of Societies for 
Equal Citizenship 


N response to the new order of things the 
National Union of Women Suffrage So- 
cieties, one of the foremost organizations of 
Great Britain, has changed its name and is now 
known as the National Union of Societies for 
Equal Citizenship. The change came practi- 
cally simultaneously with the determination of 
the National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation to form the League of Women Voters, 
the new name having been adopted at a council 
meeting held early in March. The Council is 
composed of representatives of all societies in- 
cluded in the Union. 

The great success of the Representation of 
the People Bill and the changed conditions and 
new demands attendant upon the world war 
were largely responsible for the new step taken 
by the Union. To meet this transition period 
and fhe feeling that the cause has outgrown old 
methods, it was determined to strike out with a 
broader, more comprehensive formation and a 
more inclusive general policy. 

Under the plan adopted by the N. U. S. E. C. 
it will include all organizations, all persons, who 
are vitally interested in gaining the full fran- 
chise for women—an age limit of 30 years’ 
restriction being imposed at present—and_ in 
gaining full civil rights for the women of Great 
Britain. Many organizations have as one of 
their objects the gaining of the franchise, while 
including in their policy other objects. These 
associations, under the new plan, may become 
full members of the National Union and to- 
gether work for the speedy enactment of those 
laws which will make for a greater citizenship. 

The object of the National Union is as fol- 
lows: To obtain all such reforms as are 
necessary to secure a real equality of liberties, 
status and opportunities between men and 
women. To achieve the object two courses will 
be followed, one the binding together in close 
union the various organizations working for 
and interested in gaining the franchise, and by 
forming special committees to work for specific 
“equality” reforms, inviting persons to join 
who are experts in such reforms as particularly 
interest the committees. The Council adopted 
three reforms to place on the program of the 
Union, it being determined to concentrate on 
six reforms in the immediate program. Widows’ 





Abroad 


equal guardianship of children and 





pensions, 
the opening of the legal profession to women 
will receive the first attention, the remainder to 
be determined later. 

includes four 


The program of the Union 


main divisions: The extension of the fran- 
equal moral standards, women and the 
law and election policy. Under 


headings, as outlined, the Union takes a firm 


chise, 
these four 
stand for progressive legislation which will 
eliminate all inequalities, political and civil. 
Miss Eleanor Rathbone was elected president 
of the National Union of Societies for Equal 
Citizenship to succeed Mrs. Millicent Garrett 
Fawcett. The new president is acquainted with 
government affairs at first hand, being a Coun- 
cillor of her native city, Liverpool. From the time 
she was a student at Oxford Miss Rathbone has 
been an ardent advocate of the suffrage cause, 
throwing herself wholeheartedly into her work 
Miss Rathbone 


has done much for the solution of local govern- 


for the franchise for women. 


ment problems and has given untiring service 
to the soldiers’ and sailors’ families who were 


stricken by the war. 


Suffrage in the Argentine 
OMEN of the Argentine are demanding 
equal political rights with men, under the 
The Woman’s 
Party recently organized by Senora Julieta Lantri 
de Renshaw has published its platform, the prin- 
cipal plank being a demand for equality with 
men in national and provincial government offi- 
The platform further 


present Argentine constitution. 


ces, as well as in voting. 
declares that under the constitution of Argen- 
tine women possess the same voting and legis- 
lative qualities as men and that any interpreta- 
tion to the contrary is “ unworthy of the present 


state of civilization.” 


Fills Diplomatic Position 

ONSIDERABLE interest has been aroused 

in Washington diplomatic circles over the 
arrival of a woman diplomat, who comes as 
secretary of the Danish Legation. Miss Gerda 
Anderson, who is filling this important post, is 
“ good-looking, an accomplished 
Miss 
Anderson was formerly secretary of the Danish 
Legation at Petrograd and later held a similar 
position in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


described as 
pianiste and an expert in five languages.” 
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Educational 


‘ chide X ” 
“Feminized Schools 
N the first issue of the Quarterly Bulletin 
| of the Women’s City Club of New York, 
club members active in varied fields tell how the 


aid various social movements. Among 


club may 
the most 
the caption “ That ‘ Feminized Schools 
boo,” in which Katherine Devereux Blake urges 
that City Club women help to gain for women 
teachers and girl pupils an equal footing with 
men and boys in the schools. 

“What our schools at the East really suffer 
They are almost entirely 


interesting is a brief article under 


’ Buga- 


from is masculization. 
oficered by men. No woman’s voice is heard in 
the upper councils which decide the fate of both 
women teachers and girl pupils. Only two wo- 
men sit on the Board of Education of Seven. 
Only 77 on the local board, which totals 230 
members. There is no woman on the Board of 
Superintendents. As a result there are twenty- 
seven District Superintendents; only two are 
women. There are twenty-five high schools; 
only one has a woman principal, although sev- 
eral are for girls alone. There are twenty- 
one high school annexes, each with a teacher 
in charge, receiving an extra compensation of 
$500. Fourteen of the twenty-one are super- 
vised by men, seven by women, but only six 
of the women receive this higher pay. The 
Superintendent who has charge of the high 
schools has two principals assigned to assist 
him in this work of supervision with extra com- 
fensation of $1,000 each. Both these assist- 
ants are men, though more than half the high 


school pupils are girls. 


‘6 URING the past year bonuses ranging 

D from $300 to $1000 have been given to 
forty-two persons, only thirteen of whom were 
women. The policy of eliminating women as 
far as possible from administrative positions 
was begun early in the term of the last City 
Superintendent and has been pushed steadily 
ever since. 

“Tn 1901 there were two hundred and fifty- 
two women principals and one hundred and 
ninety-five men principals of Elementary 
The latest figures available July, 1918, 
show there were one hundred and eighty-nine 


Schools. 


women principals and two hundred and ten men 
principals. Father Knickerbocker, like Uncle 
Sam, thinks that $3,500 is too much money for 
most women to have, and that it is quite pre- 
posterous for one to ask anything beyond that. 
Members of the former Board of Education 
did not hesitate to say that $5,000 is a man’s 
salary. 

“So much for the women teachers, but how 
does this condition affect the girl pupils? No 
buys’ high school has been obliged to wage a 
publicity campaign in order to secure a proper 


building such as had to be conducted first. by 
the Washington Irving High School, and later 
by Julia Richman High School, both schools 
for girls. When it was found that science equip- 
ment was so costly that our rich city could 
not afford it for all schools it was discovered 
that science teaching was not suitable for girls, 
-—that sewing was feminine, and science, mas- 
culine. So all the science equipment that had 
been given to girls’ schools was removed to 
boys’ schools. The little children who live in 


dark tenements, too often attend school in 
dark class rooms, in which artificial light must 
all day even when the summer sun 
shines outside. The Health 
shocking statistics of the loss of eyesight during 


the eight years of the elementary schools. 


be burned 


Board of gives 


“Women know that little children need much 
individual attention, yet fifty little ones are per- 
mitted in the kindergarten and all the lower 
boys were 


classes. In the days of chivalry, 


kept in the women’s apartments and under 


entirely feminine guidance until they were 


twelve years old. Today, masculine control be- 


gins for girls as well as boys at the age of 


five.” 


In England 


66 HE English Education Act, 1918,” says 

T the Monthly Labor Review, “ effecting, 
as it does, a complete change of principle and 
method in the national system of education, 
is more than a mere educational enactment—it 
is a practical embodiment of the spirit of re- 
construction.” The act repeals, in whole or in 


part, twenty-two earlier acts. Its main pro- 
posals, which apply to England and Wales only, 
are: 

(1) Preparation by local education authori- 
ties of schemes for all forms of education with- 
in their area. 

(2) Raising 


full-time attendance at school from 


for compulsory 
12 to 14 


with no exemption and power 


the age limit 
years of age, 
given to the authorities to extend the limit to 
16 years. 

(3) Establishment of continuation schools for 
compulsory part-time education up to 18 years 
of age for 320 hours, classes to be held before 
7 p. m. 

(4) Restriction of the employment of chil- 
12 years being the lower limit, and the 


(Continued on Page 1034) 


dren, 








Copies of 
“ THE LITTLE GRANDMOTHER 
of the 
RUSSIAN REVOLUTION ” 


(THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF CATHERINE 


BRESHKOVSKY), 
autographed by Madame _ Bresh- 
kovsky, are for sale for the 


benefit of the Russian orphans. 
They may be ordered from 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
83 Monadnock Street Upham’s Corner 
Boston, Mass. 
Price $2.50 


Also photographs of Madame Breshkovsky, 
price $1.00. 
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INVESTMENT SERVICE 
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Are You a Wage-Earner? — 

If so try ; 
A NEW LIFE INCOME 
DISABILITY - ENDOWMENT 


Give date of birth and write to 


MISS LEWIS 
500 Fifth Avenue 
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NEW YORK’S STANDARD 


THE BEST EVERYWHERE 




















Major’s Cement ¢ 


THE BEST A Household 


IN THE ! 
WORLD Necessity 
15c. a bottle at all dealers, 

















Rubber and Leather Cement, eee Price 
WINGENDORFF feb eitsre*taoneerams 


are made in filet and drawn work. 


731 Lexington Avenue. Tel., Plaza 2869 


















NEW YORK CARPET CLEANING i INC. 
BRYANT 4691-2-3 
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VESTOFF-SEROVA 
RUSSI AN SCHOOL 


CLASSIC DANCING 


26 East 46th Street New York City 
OPPOSITE RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 2399 


Private lessons Classes Normal Courses 




















NEW YORK AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


3 NEW ADDRESS 
163 WEST 72D STREET f 
The Leading School of Music in New York i) 
Harmony, Orchestra; Concerts and Lectures Free. 


TERMS: $12.50 PER QUARTER 
UPW. 


Open from 9 to6. Mondays, Thursdays Until 9 
Send for Catalogue 


SRDS RS STS STIS STS ON 


| aul Institute 4 Boarding and 
Fb morta yl Day School for Girls 
High School and College Preparatory Courses. 
Two Years of College Work. Special Courses: 
The Arts, Journalism, Short Story Writing, 
Business and Secretarial ———— Kindergar- 
ten, Normal Training, Domestic Science, Par- 
a w. 

Mrs. Nanette B. Paul, LL.B., President, 

Author of “ Paul’s Parliamentary Law” 

.and “The Heart of Blackstone” 


























IVAN TARASOFF 


Graduate of Imperial Russian School 


All Styles of Artistic Dancing 
Class and Private 
Normal Courses for Teachers 
Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Ave. and 59th St. 
Telephone Plaza 9239. 








WANTED! 


A rugged woman to do light cooking on an 
abandoned farm in Maine for a small group of 
college women sharing work and expenses. 
Long and pleasant summer. Bird study. Ad- 
dress Miss E. P. Moore, 26 Lime St., Boston. 











Camp Champlain 
An Ideal Summer Camp for Boys 
TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR 


Every convenience for safety and comfort. Camp 
physician. All land and water sports—swimming, 
canoeing, fishing, horseback, hikes, baseball, etc., 
under supervision of West Point men and experi- 
enced councilors. First Aid, Military Drill, Sig- 
naling, Life Saving, canoe, motorboat, automobile 
and tramping trips. Tutoring if desired. No mos- 
quitoes or malaria. Long distance phone Ref- 
erences invariably required. Limited to 60 
campers. Ages, 8 to 15. 


WM. H. BROWN, 
President Berkeley-Irving School 
307 W. 83d St. New York 











THE HANOUM CAMPS 


THETFORD, VERMONT 
Views of the White and Green Mountains 
THE HANOUM INN For Adults 
THE LAKE CAMP For Older Girls 
THE HILL CAMP For Younger Girls 


Riding ; swimming and canoe- 
— on a private lake; moun- 
tain trips. 

PROFESSOR AND Maps. C. H. 
FARNSWORTH, TEACHERS’ COL- 
LEGE, NEw YORK CITY. 








Wants Out-Door Work 


Young American woman, _ strong, 
healthy and good-tempered, wants out- 
door work this summer. Would 
especially like work at summer tamp. 
Is graduate of Wheelock school for 
kindergarten teachers; has taught art 
classes of boys in settlements with suc- 
cess; has done farm work and garden- 
ing. Has exceptional gift for hand- 
ling children. Refers by permission to 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, address 
S. K., 3 Monadnock St., Dorchester, 
Mass. 




















Educational 
(Continued from page 1033) 


labor of children of that age being limited to 
after-school hours. 

(5) Development of the work of public ele- 
mentary schools to cover, among other things, 
elementary vocational training. 

(6) Promotion of the health and physical 
training of children and young persons, includ- 
ing physical training, recreational work and 
vacation camps. 

(7) Extension of the work of local educa- 
tion authorities in regard to medical inspection 
and medical treatment of children. 

(8) Provision for nursery schools for chil- 
dren between two and under five years of age, 
including feeding and care. 

The permitting of part-time work by children 
as young as 12 is the only flaw in this program. 


Superintendent of Schools 
N the December 28 issue of the Woman 
Citizen the statement is made that Miss 
Edith K, O. Clark is Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Wyoming. This js incorrect. 
Miss Clark’s term of office expired January 6, 
and Mrs. Katherine A. Morton was elected to 
succeed her. Mrs. Morton, who until her mar- 
riage was a teacher in the public schools of 
Cheyenne, was for four years president of the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. She was secre- 
tary of the State Council of Defense and has 
held other state offices. As State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction she becomes ex-offi- 
cio member of several boards. 

“The people of Wyoming,” writes Dr. Grace 
Raymond Hebard, of the University of Wyom- 
ing, “ feel very fortunate in having a woman of 
Mrs. Morton’s capability, with her wide execu- 
tive experience and her special interest in char- 
ity, penal and reform measures.” 


Personal 


ISS MARY McARTHUR, secretary oj 
the British Women’s Trade Union 
League, arrived in America recently. She will 
represent the organized working women of 
Great Britain at the national convention of the 
National Women’s Trade Union League of 
America, in Philadelphia, in June. Meantime 
she will visit a number of the local branches 
of the League during the next several weeks, 
Miss McArthur in private life is the widow 
of W. C. Anderson, Labor member of Parlia- 
ment, whose death a short time ago deprived 
the Independent Labor Party of Great Britain 
of one of its ablest and most trusted leaders, 
Mrs. Anderson, or Miss McArthur, was herself 
also a candidate for Parliament at the last 
general election, and ran second highest among 
the several women candidates. For many years 
she has been secretary of the British Women’s 
Trade Union League, which organization has 
maintained close relations with the National 
Women’s Trade Union League of America. 
Besides a stay in New York for conference 
with officers of the Women’s Trade Union 
League of New York City, Miss McArthur’s 
itinerary includes Washington, Boston, and the 
She is 


to be one of the principal speakers at the Mass 


other eastern branches of the League. 


Meeting which will be held during the national 


convention of the League in Philadelphia. 


HE State of Wyoming has created a new 

office—that of state historian—and has 
appointed a woman to fill the position. The 
first state historian is Miss Eunice G. Ander- 
son, of Cheyenne, who has been. employed in 
State service for the last nine years. The new 
office was created by the Legislature as a means 
of preserving in adequate form the history of 
the state’s pioneers, and it will be Miss Ander- 
son’s duty to visit the homes of the pioneer 
residents of the state and make a record of 
their reminiscences. 

Fer nine years Miss Anderson has_ been 
deputy state treasurer, and during the last three 
years .she has served as director of the state 
workmen’s compensation bureau. Her appoint- 
ment by Governor Cary is regarded as recog- 
nition of the valuable services rendered the 


state by women office holders. 


HE death of Jane A. Delano, Director of 

the Department of Nursing of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, which occurred at Paris on 
April 15, was a loss not only to the Red Cross 
but to the American public at large. Miss De- 
lano had achieved remarkable success and un- 
disputed leadership in her profession. It was 
while making a survey of Red Cross nursing in 
France that she contracted the illness which 
proved fatal. 
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The Last Word About the War 


And How Colonel Sibley Was Helped to Write It 


SCENE: (Army and Navy Club, New York, where Commander Ellsworth, 
U.S.N., and Captain Trowbridge, U. S. A., are having a conference and an after- 
dinner cigar in the Club Library and are joined by Colonel Sibley, U. S. A., retired) 





The Colonel: Well, comrades, I 
win! 

The Commander: Been fighting 
again, Colonel? Who says you're 
retired? 

Colonel: I was retired, but now 
I’m in action again or soon will be, 
and this time with the pen instead 
of the sword. 

Captain: How’s that? 

Colonel (Drawing closer to the 
table and glancing around): Well, 
comrades, I don’t mind telling you in 
confidence that I just signed up with 
the Editor-in-Chief of a big maga- 
zine (name censored for the present) 
to write a series of articles on the 
Great War. 

Commander: Tell us about it. 

Colonel: Well, it’s going to be a 
long campaign. The Editor, whom I 
have just left, wants an extended 
series of articles, to begin with an 
exhaustive survey of the causes 
which led up to the War. 

Captain: The causes? All of 
them? Well, you’ve sure got your 


himself. He’s now concerned 
chiefly about what has happened up- 
to-date and the authority upon which 
my statements will be based. The 
Editor’s a big gun in the business, 
you know, and his rivals will be get- 
ting his range if he exposes himself. 
He wants to secure a strategic posi- 
tion so that he can’t be success- 
fully attacked on anything he 
prints. 

Captain: Well, what did you 
suggest? 

Colonel: Tl tell you. While he 
was talking I was thinking and I 
finally told him that what he wanted 
as a reserve-force was some late 
general reference work of recognized 
reliability that he could fall back on. 
“That's it,” he said, and then asked: 
“Which one?” 

Commander (Turning his head 
and glancing at a set of The New 
International Encyclopaedia in its 
special case) : I'll bet I can tell which 
one you named. 

Captain (Glancing at the set): 


International and the Editor nodded 
his head and said: “ That’s the very 
work I had in mind, not only as an 
authority on the causes of the War 
and what has already happened, but 
when peace comes I hear the pub- 
lishers are to bring the war-volume 
down to date at once and are to 
send it to all subscribers in exchange 
for the war-volume now in their 
possession so they'll know the last 
word about the conflict.” 

Commander: Well, that settled it, 
I suppose. 

Colonel: Yes, I told the Editor 
that the selection of The New Inter- 
national as our authority sim- 
plified the problem and _ he 
added that it not only sim- Ps 
plified the articles, but Z 


solidified them and made 7 
them so_ authoritative / wc 
that he would be , 914 
able to a out / _— 
with safety his 7 D, 
plan to pub- 4 | wy 
lish the series 7 Publishers, 


work laid out for you. Ours, of course. of articles y, 449 Fourth Ave. 
Commander: I should say you had. Colonel: You're both good guess- in book , # New York City 
Colonel: The Editor feels that way ers. Of course I named The New form. 
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Their Unfinished Work—and Ours 





HE immeasurably great purpose which lay back of the war 
was far too vast an accomplishment for any one body of 


men to put through to a finish. 


Our soldiers have done—are doing 
—their part. God knows we never 
wanted them to do more. 

But what of us? 

Winning the war was the initial 
step toward a world peace and pros- 
perity of which hitherto we had never 
dared to dream. But it was only a 
step. 

The work of the most glorious 
armies of all history placed us on the 
threshold of an open door. A new 
world of unlimited possibilities lies 
beyond. They could not bring it to 
us. They could only show it to us, 
and its vast worth—and give their 
lives to do it, if that were needed. 


It is our task to finish this work 


They showed us the way and 
passed on—perhaps to new worlds to 
conquer. And whether we will or 
not, the solemn obligation to finish 
their work has fallen upon us. 


“If ye break faith with us who die, 
We shall not sleep—though 
poppies blow 
In Flanders fields.”’ 


Your patriotism and mine was not 
buried in those graves in Flanders 
fields. There is still work to do— 
for our country, for ourselves, for 
our children. Else the war will have 
failed in its purpose—and millions 
of young lives will have gone out on 
a vain quest. 





The Victory Liberty Loan is a call to this un- 
finished work—Respond from your heart. 





GOVERNMENT LOAN ORGANIZATION 
Second Federal Reserve District 
Liberty Loan Committee, 120 Broadway, N. Y. 


























